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THIS DECADE 
MARK VAN DOREN 


The height of critical folly, I suppose, would be an attempt to 
define the literary decade in which we find ourselves—especially 
when that decade is only seven-tenths gone. A vastly longer per- 
spective is needed by one who would say what is significant, typi- 
cal, and lasting in the midst of an output bewilderingly large and 
amazingly various. Authors upon whom we pride ourselves may be 
forgotten; authors of whom we know nothing yet, or at the most a 
very little, may stand out eventually like peaks in a low range; 
authors to whom we condescend may have their sweet revenges 
long after they and we are dead. 

But it is necessary to guess at any rate. And my guess con- 
cerning, for instance, the difference between the present decade in 
American literature and the one just past is that whereas before 
1920 or thereabouts we were casting rather wildly about for new 
materials to celebrate in American life, since 1920 or thereabouts 
we have settled down to the materials at hand. A reviewer of The 
American Caravan, that interesting experiment in the way of a 
literary year-book whose first fruits were published a few months 
ago, closed by remarking upon the comparative lack he had found 
of examples of literary protest. The emphasis, he insisted, was 
upon problems connected with art rather than with problems aris- 
ing out of American life considered sociologically as a whole. The 
Caravan was perhaps “radical”; but the word had to be taken as 
having meaning only in the realms of form and imagination. 

If this is true, it does not imply that American literature in the 
third decade of the twentieth century has gone and become com- 
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placent. It is, if anything, bitterer than the literature of the dec- 
ade which preceded it. Robinson Jeffers in poetry has immensely 
outdistanced Edgar Lee Masters so far as pessimism goes. It is 
simply a matter of outlook—or rather of the fact that today there 
seems to be no outlook. Our satirists are bent less upon telling 
America what she may become than upon saying what life never 
has been or will be, worse luck, in America or elsewhere. There is 
a notable absence of the feeling that America can be “saved.” 
Saved from what? One does not know. Saved for what? One does 
not know that either. And why saved at all? Bother salvation! 
There is much to write about in any world. 

I spoke of Robinson Jeffers, and he is a very good case in point. 
This California poet, the discovery of the decade in his particular 
realm, has been taken to task by Floyd Dell for his failure to pos- 
sess the “social sense.” His long narrative poems, Tamar, The 
Tower beyond Tragedy, Roan Stallion, and The Women at Point 
Sur, are bitter beyond tears. They say that humanity is a “crust to 
break through,” a “mold to break away from”—or at least they 
contain characters who say so. There is a relentless desire in Mr. 
Jeffers’s people to have done with the surfaces of this life, and par- 
ticularly with the customary methods of interpreting those sur- 
faces. The surfaces, indeed, have an inherent nobility which is out- 
raged by the things we say and do and feel. Mr. Jeffers, to put it 
somewhat vulgarly, is for restoring to the universe that grandeur 
which we forgot while we were bent upon salvation and reform. 
Now this may seem after all to be simply another “program,” an- 
other document in sociology. It is not that, however. It is the ex- 
pression of a mysticism which Mr. Jeffers would probably have pos- 
sessed in any age or in any place. And the fact that he can express 
it now in poems of such unmistakable beauty and power is a sign, 
I think, of a certain maturity in the American literary mind. Mr. 
Dell’s protest would have had more pertinence in the last decade 
than it has in this. 

While I am on the subject of poetry, I should like to say that I 
emphatically disagree with those who see a decline in the contem- 
porary output. The poetry of this decade is far richer, I am con- 
vinced, than the poetry which made so much noise and got so much 
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popular attention ten or twelve years ago, when, as the saying goes, 
we experienced a renaissance. It is not so much that a master like 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, who by the way goes back as far as 
the nineteenth century, has continued to produce work of a high 
order, and indeed has favored our decade with most of his major 
poems, from Lancelot to Tristram. It is not so much that Robert 
Frost is carrying on at his old deliberate pace, or that Edgar Lee 
Masters, Vachel Lindsay, and Carl Sandburg have not stopped. 
For one thing, however, it is that the three last-named have been 
striking us with diminished force. Theirs was the flame which in a 
large measure kindled the “renaissance.” They had much to do 
with creating the belief that there was “a new poetry.” And of 
course there was. But the interest of it was mainly an interest that 
had to do with widespread hopes of social regeneration. Mr. Lind- 
say gets little attention these days as a prophet of golden cities and 
innocent peoples disporting themselves with bright nightingales 
and swinging censers. Mr. Masters, having demolished the tradi- 
tion of the kind, sweet village which figured so pleasantly in old 
local-color literature, seems to have no more to say. And Mr. Sand- 
burg, the most gifted of these three, has gone several years without 
glorifying that rough and tender life the spectacle of which first 
made him sing so brilliantly of Chicago and the prairies. 

On the other hand there is the fact that William Ellery Leonard 
with Two Lives—correctly hailed as a major contribution to Amer- 
ican letters—has furnished a specimen of the grown-up poem which 
has nothing to do with society as now or at any other time organ- 
ized. The ground of Two Lives is the autobiography of the author; 
its material, the substance of a single, perhaps accidental, complex 
of human relationships. On the other hand also there is the fact 
that ‘““H. D.,” who began in the last decade as one of the Imagists 
along with Amy Lowell and John Gould Fletcher—the one now 
dead and the other deepening his note in England—has risen stead- 
ily in importance in spite of the fact that her “subjects” have al- 
most invariably been taken from ancient Greek life and that the 
terms of her poetry have stubbornly remained abstract. “H. D.” 
in herself would be sufficient refutation of the theory—so often im- 
plied in discussions of American poetry ten years ago—that our 
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poetry in order to be good must derive in some obvious way from 
the circumstances and morals of our life. 

More significant yet is the steady progress of T. S. Eliot, self- 
exiled to England along with Ezra Pound, toward a position of al- 
most magisterial authority among a host of younger poets. Mr. 
Eliot has consolidated this position not only with his criticism, 
which is probably the best we have and which is occupied chiefly 
with attempts to tear down the old structures of impressionistic 
and sociological theory, but with his poetry, which in The Waste 
Land supplied some years ago a classic example of the poetry a 
whole generation is trying to write. The reference of the Waste 
Land is not to America alone but to Western civilization in its en- 
tirety, which Mr. Eliot sees decaying; and the tone of this poetry 
is the tone of one who, tired of warm words, seeks to cut through 
our consciousness with lines cold like steel—and intense and pre- 
cise as steel. In one way or another Mr. Eliot has influenced the 
best of the coming poets—Hart Crane, Allen Tate, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, John Crowe Ransom, E. E. Cummings, Maxwell Boden- 
heim, H. Phelps Putnam, Laura Riding, and Marianne Moore. Or 
if he has not influenced them—and I do not wish to give the im- 
pression that any of these is without sufficiently strong legs of his 
own—he has given the most perfect expression to the mind which 
they more or less in common possess. 

I have not spoken of Edna St. Vincent Millay—whose poetry, 
however, is in itself a break from the messianic tradition in that it 
is personal and passionate in its emphasis—or of several other po- 
etesses, including Elinor Wylie, Genevieve Taggard, Lola Ridge, 
Louise Bogan, and Leonie Adams, who in their various ways ex- 
plore the recesses of human life for emotional phenomena which in 
the day of our “awakening” would have been dismissed as over- 
subtle. Nor have I spoken of the Negro poets, represented at their 
best by Countée Cullen and Langston Hughes. They have farther 
to go toward perfection than an eagerly sympathetic criticism has 
so far admitted. Negro poetry promises well; that is all there is to 
say at this early hour. 


Among the dramatists there was Eugene O’Neill before 1920, 


and there is Eugene O’Neill now. He stands quite alone in a field 
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which never has been distinguished in American literature and 
which is distinguished today only because of him. John Howard 
Lawson, author of Roger Bloomer, Processional, Loud Speaker, 
and Nirvanah, has commanded attention during the past few years 
because he had a voice and a method to command it; he is highly 
original, and he has something to say. Arthur Richman, George 
Kelly, Sydney Howard, and others are emerging; and within the 
past year Paul Green of North Carolina has made a definite impact 
upon the New York world through his tragic studies of Southern 
temperament, both Negro and White. But Mr. O’Neill may still 
be said to stand alone. Beyond the Horizon, The Emperor Jones, 
The Hairy Ape, Desire under the Elms, The Great God Brown, 
and—as will be seen—Strange Interlude are works which by any 
standard would be considered of the first order. And what is the 
significance of such plays? Why, surely not that they point this or 
that moral with reference to American life; not that they show us 
how we should go. Their significance is just that they do no such 
thing, but show rather that the end of exploration has come, that 
there is no place to go, however we may be dressed up to start. 
The sense of frustration which is so overwhelming in Mr. 
O’Neill’s most characteristic pieces—overwhelming partly because 
Mr. O’Neill personally feels it and partly because his art is so sat- 
isfactory a means of expression—derives largely, I think, from the 
very nature of the American problem as it must be felt today. With 
all mechanical means at our disposal, with energy and intelligence 
in our control, with wealth and strength lying lavishly about our 
feet, we yet produce characters whose prime note is one of bewil- 
derment and baffled despair. What is the Hairy Ape or the Great 
God Brown to do in order to feel himself adequately used by the 
world he faces and gives himself to? Nothing, Mr. O’Neill seems 
to say. Nothing but rot and die. There is something strange in life 
which wants to defeat a man, however bravely or wisely he con- 
ducts himself. And that life is not, I think Mr. O’Neill would say, 
American life merely. He holds no brief for this or that program 
for improvement here and now. His imagination remains here with 
the materials which are at hand, but his concern is with those diffi- 
culties that seem to be inherent in living wherever or whenever one 
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chooses to try the experiment. Mr. O’Neill directly faces the prob- 
lem of tragic existence. 

American fiction burst forth in 1920 with Main Street, Moon- 
Calf, The Age of Innocence, and lesser notable works, and has 
flourished consistently since. Here, however, it is especially diffi- 
cult to speak with certainty of trends and significations. Most of 
the great names—Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, Robert Herrick, Edith 
Wharton, Zona Gale, Willa Cather, Ellen Glasgow, and Cabell— 
were already considerable in 1920. Mr. Dreiser in An American 
Tragedy, his one great novel since The Genius, has suddenly 
found the means to become popular. Zona Gale has rather abrupt- 
ly abandoned the pleasant complacencies of her earliest village 
manner and achieved importance with her realism and her mysti- 
cism—two things, by the way, that are not so opposite as they may 
seem. Ellen Glasgow has found a new and larger audience for her 
anti-romanticism. Mr. Cabell has come into his own only since 
Jurgen. Willa Cather has done her deepest and broadest work 
since 1920. The decade belongs, however, in the sense that any pe- 
riod belongs to those who are finding themselves in it, to—whom? 

To Sinclair Lewis? Perhaps, since his satires on the American 
middle class, from Main Street to Elmer Gantry, seem to have 
been needed, and certainly seem to be desired. To Sherwood Ander- 
son? Perhaps, since his more imaginative probings into out-of-the- 
way minds fit very nicely into the psychological scheme of things 
today. To Floyd Dell? Perhaps, since his championship of the 
younger generation would seem to make him belong to his times. 
To Joseph Hergesheimer? Hardly, since his artfully composed ro- 
mances and novels have already taken on a good deal of tarnish. 
To whom, then, for certain? It is hard to say. But more than like- 
ly it is to some or all of the following: Ring Lardner, Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Ernest Hemingway, John Dos Passos, Glenway Wescott, 
Donald Douglas, Evelyn Scott, and Elinor Wylie, with Donald 
Ogden Stewart keeping them company through his particularly ob- 
streperous brand of nonsense. Mr. Lardner, probably a profounder 
satirist than he knows, delineates one American scene for no other 
reason, apparently, than that he delights in doing so. Mr. Heming- 
way, beginning with Jn Our Time, a collection of sketches, and 
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ending to date with Men Without Women, a collection of yet wider 

scope, is indifferent to any other motive than that inherent in his 
intention to be as cruelly direct and honest as possible. John Dos 
Passos with Manhattan Transfer has laid out new ground for the 
study of metropolitan confusion. Glenway Wescott has been the 
first after Willa Cather to create both truth and beauty out of the 
mid-continent. Donald Douglas represents a drift entirely away 
from realism, having given us in The Grand Inquisitor and The 
Black Douglas two specimens of the metaphysical and the maca- 
bre. Evelyn Scott has dealt in tortured souls, and Elinor Wylie 
in fragile figures summoned out of an eighteenth-century past. 
They are all different from one another, and all highly special in 
the things that they can do. Their significance is not at all a social 
one in the last analysis; that is why I incline to look in them for 
signs of a new decade concerned with special problems and special 
themes. 

The decade of which I write may, for all I know, turn out to 
have been most fruitful in the field of criticism. Certainly it has 
seen a remarkable advance in both the quantity and the quality of 
American literary discussion. Book pages and book supplements 
have multiplied among the newspapers of the country until it would 
seem that no citizen has any excuse for ignorance concerning what 
goes on. In New York, in addition to the older critical journals, 
there have risen the Saturday Review, Books of the Herald-Tri- 
bune, and a number of other organs associated with the press. 
Aspirants to literary position who come now to New York come 
with the notion of beginning with book reviews. There is a very 
considerable movement, then, toward a diffusion of literary knowl- 
edge—parallel perhaps with the movement, peculiar to our dec- 
ade in the particular degree of its energy, toward a general diffu- 
sion of knowledge through such works of popularization as Wells’s 
The Outline of History, Thomson’s The Outline of Science, Van 
Loon’s The Story of Mankind and America, Dorsey’s Why We Be- 
have Like Human Beings, and Durant’s The Story of Philosophy. 

The most notable advance, however, has been in the quality of 
criticism achieved by individual critics. H. L. Mencken continues 
to do valiant work as a scoffer at middle-class complacency in mor- 
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als, manners, and art. Joseph Wood Krutch in his articles as well 
as in his recent book on Poe has brought a new gift of reflection to 
the task of criticism, reinforced by a skilful use of the newer find- 
ings in psychology in so far as these can throw light upon the ori- 
gins of literary personality. There is a whole school of “metaphys- 
ical” critics opposed to him and his kind, stemming from the newly 
risen star of France, Paul Valéry. They—T. S. Eliot, Allen Tate, 
Malcolm Cowley, and others—disregard psychology and literary 
history in an attempt to come directly at principles of criticism. 
And, possibly most interesting of all for the purposes of such an 
article as this, there is the school of Van Wyck Brooks, Lewis 
Mumford, and others, who, partly under the influence of the late 
Randolph Bourne, are bent upon a revision and reconstruction of 
American taste. They analyze our history and our manners in such 
a way as to remind us that our chief defect first and last has been 
a too fond adherence to the pioneer spirit which produced us. The 
rawness necessary to the pioneer state, they say, is no longer nec- 
essary. But what is? And how shall we make the most of such heri- 
tage and such environment as we have? It is a matter for further 
study—by critics and by artists who shall have settled down in the 
American scene with the intention of absorbing its essential char- 
acter and of solving its inescapable problems. 


QUESTING IN POETRY 
BERT ROLLER 


Last autumn I spent in New England. During the week-ends 
of that matchless season I wandered with a charming little girl as 
my companion through the loveliest towns this side of England: 
Cambridge, Revere, Concord, Salem, Marblehead, and then Bos- 
ton. We were literary pilgrims from the South, visiting the shrines 
of New England’s Golden Age. With what zest did we search out 
the home where The Story of a Bad Boy was written! Arnold at 
Wordsworth’s tomb betrayed no more emotion than did we when 
we first stood beside the slender grave in Sleepy Hollow where Beth 
lies buried. There, too, near by was the stone that marks the final 
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sleeping place of little Waldo Emerson, whose death almost broke 
the bravest heart in America. Emerson himself was there, at rest 
beneath a granite bowlder which bears on it that perfect quotation 
from Problem”: 


The passive master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned. 


The valiant Emerson, who carried his grief silently for forty years, 
and died murmuring, “Oh, that beautiful boy!” was at last placed 
beside his loved one, so close that the tiny grave seems to nestle 
against the larger one. The gentle, shy Hawthorne, too, and the 
sternly eccentric Thoreau were there. And Jo, the brave Jo, lay 
near her friends. Marmee was there, and Meg, Amy, John, and 
the Plato-intoxicated father—the father who could write, at the 
time when poor Marmee and Jo and the others were nearly starv- 
ing, a poem that started with 


Bowls of sunrise for breakfast, 
Brimful of the East. 


A mound as small as that covering a child, we discovered, holds 
the remains of Ralph Waldo’s fierce Aunt Mary Moody, who 
“courted the worms” for a decade, and, near the last, rode through 
the slumbering streets of Concord, dressed in her burial robes, a 
scarlet shawl over her shoulders. 

What a galaxy of immortals for one sleepy town! Back on the 
quiet, elm-shrouded streets it was not difficult for my imaginative 
companion to see them. There was Laurie standing near the cor- 
ner, and Jo coming home through the rain with Mr. Bhaer, who 
was holding his massive umbrella over her. Here was little Waldo 
in the Emerson yard, and quaint Mrs. Thoreau coming to call on 
Mrs. Alcott. 

We returned home at night to read the noble lines of ‘“Thren- 
ody” or the piercingly sad description of little Beth and her pass- 
ing, or of the famous snowball battle on Slatter’s Hill. 

During those months I watched my little impressionable com- 
panion enter the land of poetry, beyond the doorway where stood 
Mother Goose, Rose Fyleman, Milne, and Stevenson. All the time 
I could see the horror in the eyes of the child psychologists, for I 
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was leading her away from childhood and placing her in the poetic 
experiences of adulthood. She should have been kept, they would 
say, in the world of childlike fantasy and make-believe. Still I 
continued, for I knew my little girl better than they. Then, too, I 
treasured a childhood memory of my own when I was unconscious- 
ly given the chance to go questing in poetry. 

We did not just read poetry; we lived it. It came as naturally 
as did food and play. 

One day, while walking across the Charles, I told her that the 
old bridge where Longfellow placed his poem was supposed to 
have stood just where we were walking. She was interested. We 
must read the poem, over and over, until many of the lines became 
her own. Then we must go again to the bridge, go when the moon- 
light flooded the place, and imagine that we were standing just 
where the poet stood and gazed on the waters. Although it wasn’t 
near the midnight hour, there was a certain thrill for us in stand- 
ing there repeating 

I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 


And the moon rose o’er the city, 
Behind the dark church-tower. 


The bridge with its romantic “long, black rafters” was gone, but 
we had the same moon, the same clocks, city, and “dark church- 
towers.” She saw no absurdity in the literary simile of the moon’s 
reflection sinking into the waters “like a golden goblet falling.” 
I almost wished that I, too, was a child, and so did not have to see 
my poetry marred by such adult observation. 

We soon discovered the stone that marks the spot where “the 
spreading chestnut tree” stood. Then we must lunch at the “Cock- 
horse Inn,” for there once lived the village blacksmith. We fol- 
lowed the route of Paul Revere’s midnight ride on a hazy blue 
October day. After that no one could have persuaded us that 
Longfellow’s poem was second-rate. It was perfect! Muffled feet 
marching in the night, the phantom-like ship, the quietness of the 
churchyard, then the hurrying hoofs, the sharp cries to sleeping 
houses—what more could one ask? 

How we longed for the first big snowstorm! Then one day, at 
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twilight, it came, lasting all the night. We watched it for hours, 
and knew that our New England poets were right. 

So we must read again “Snow-Bound,” “The Snow-Storm,” 
and “The First Snowfall.” I remembered how, the summer before, 
some of my students, English teachers taking summer work, had 
come to me in great distress. They were from one of the extreme 
southern states. Their state superintendent, as state superintend- 
ents will do, had sent out an “order” that every child must mem- 
orize ““Snow-Bound.” (He, too, had probably just spent an autumn 
and winter in New England.) The children hated it; hated it al- 
most violently, partly because it was forced on them, and partly 
because in no way did it touch their experiences. They had never 
seen a snowstorm. But more of this later. 

We loved it. We loved it more because it was our own experi- 
ence carried over into the words of a poet, not a particularly bril- 
liant poet, to be sure, but a human, lovable one with a gift for lyric 
sweetness (and lyric bitterness, too, when he cared to use it). That 
old aunt, father, mother, and uncle were to us that night the most 
charming of people. There was about the poem, too, even in the 
feelings of a child, the almost infinite pathos of something that is 
gone forever—something that lives but as a memory in written 
lines long after the little boy who cherished it had matured and 
gone to dust in a village churchyard. 

We loved the others, too. The “Snow-Storm” gave us in minia- 
ture just what we had witnessed. To me, after watching the whirl- 
ing flakes, the poem contained the most thrilling lines in American 
poetry: 

. . . The housemates sit 


Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 


When “The First Snowfall” had become ours by many readings, 
we could never pass the Lowell home without thinking of the little 
“mound in sweet Auburn,” and of the baby shoes that hung in the 
father’s study. 

We continued our adventure throughout the winter. Marble- 
head on a muddy December afternoon lost none of its attractions 
for us. Those very cobblestones had become poetry, for over them 
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had rattled the cart that contained Floyd Ireson. Gallows Hill at 
Salem, seen on a cold, star-lit night, was to us not a dreadful scene 
of Puritan history, but the place where Holmes’ “Broomstick 
Train” of witches came forth. We searched out the narrow streets 
near Beacon Hill where Holmes must have seen the old man des- 
cribed in “The Last Leaf.” We agreed with Lincoln, who thought 
it contained, in one verse, the saddest lines in all poetry: 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


We roamed about the fringes of Danvers and imagined that we 
were following Whittier’s “Last Walk in Autumn,” although we 
were never certain that it was there he took the walk. We saw the 
scene of “The Old Oaken Bucket,” with no thoughts in our minds 
of the modern parodies. Instead, we saw a farm boy coming at 
twilight from the fields and heard the soft summer sounds about 
him as he stopped to drink from the well. 

But poetry and holidays cannot last forever. The time came 
when there could be no more week-end quests. It was a sad day 
for both of us—sadder, I think, for me, because I knew that soon 
my little girl companion would be back in school. In a few years 
she would go into English classes where “assignments” are given in 
New England poetry. She would be forced to memorize, to scan, 
to explain meanings of lines. The prison house would close about 
her. The adventure in poetry would be ended. 

Our poetry which we loved so much will then become a 
“study,” a dissection—a laboratory process of education where the 
spirit can never dwell. Her advancement will be measured by 
modern tests as mathematically as in a science. Dull, unattractive 
textbooks will be her inspiration. She will study Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, and Holmes at a given stage in the educational process be- 
cause some “authorities” thought they were suitable for that time. 
Then, perhaps, she will “graduate” into Lowell and Emerson. She 
will be placed in a class of children, each with a different environ- 
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ment, a different soul, but expected to do the same work. Very 
soon, unless she is a rare exception, she will begin to think and 
speak of poetry with high-school contempt. The walls by this 
time will be complete, builded too strong for fragile hands to tear 
asunder. No matter how much she desires it, the chances are that 
never again will she be able to recapture that first fine rapture 
when she knew poetry as one of the few perfectly beautiful things 
in life. At least, not until her school days are over. 

Although I was fully grown before I ever saw the home of a 
poet or the scene of a poem, I, too, had my early rapture in poetry. 
Since it helps in my conclusions, I am going to tell about it. 

When I was a boy my father’s home was the rendezvous, the 
nightly meeting place, for Methodist preachers. A school man, he 
drew them to him largely because of his love of poetry. When I 
look back now on my poetic experiences it seems that it was always 
winter and there was always an open fire, and always the preachers 
were there. They would read aloud, each taking a separate night. 
Being southerners of the old school, they possessed but little criti- 
cal penetration. That was fortunate for me. I was not forced to 
listen to endless analyses of meanings. I doubt if any of them had 
unusual reading voices. In fact, I strongly suspect that they were 
“stagey” and melodramatic in their rendition of lines. But they 
loved poetry. I, a child, sat huddled in the shadows, unnoticed. 
Verses that I could not possibly have understood entered into my 
being so powerfully that even now I can with ease place myself 
back in the same experience. The sight of dark, flickering shadows 
in a winter’s room to this day carries me back quickly to the nights 
when I heard, for the first time, the lines of great poetry. 

They made no distinction among the poets they loved—the 
poets of color and melody, of fierce melodrama or easy sentimental- 
ity. They would never have read Addison or Pope. Modern verse 
would have left them cold or distressed. Instead, they would read 
Tom Moore, Shakespeare, Keats, and Longfellow in the same eve- 
ning with the same gusto. 

There was one general favorite of which they never tired. Since 
my childhood I have heard it read many, many times by great ac- 
tors with beautiful voices, but never with the same thrill. 
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I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise? 
I heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. 
When? 

Now. 

As I descended? 

Ay. 

Hark! 

Who lies i’ the second chamber? 
Donalbain. 

This is a sorry sight. 

A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 


Methought I heard a voice cry “Sleep no more! 
Macbeth does murther sleep—the innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast... . . 


I, too, made no distinction among the lines. The murder scene 
from Macbeth gave me a shivery feeling I have never experienced 
since so fully, but there were others which, for reasons I could 
never explain, became such a part of me that they seem endowed 
with eternal freshness. What lines they were! 

The harp that once through Tara’s hall— 

And music, yearning like a god in pain— 

A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 


Then, in time, I, too, entered the prison house. The educational 
process lasted from the first grade through the graduate school of 
a large university. Some of my teachers were inspiring, but even 
they were too often bored by the repetition of teaching, year after 
year, the same poems. They were bound down by threats of college 
entrance examinations, of academic rulings, of traditional methods. 
So, as a result, I parsed and scanned and memorized and dissected 
poetry. In my graduate work I was forced to spend hours before 
recitations searching for relics of the “petrified” dative in some of 
the rarest lines in English poetry. Often I thought bitterly of the 
man who gained the whole world, but lost his own soul, making my 
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own substitutes in the Christ quotation. I spent a year studying 
Shakespeare under a great teacher without once hearing a remark 
concerning the superb quality of the poetry. It was a beautiful 
course in philology. 

Now why should we continue teaching poetry as a.science? 
Why should we give definite assignments, selected by the teacher or 
some outside maker of “outlines,” and expect the children to re- 
spond to them with enthusiasm? Why “teach” poetry at all? 

I believe that almost any child can be led naturally into poetry. 
The love for melody, for word pictures, for fantasy can be devel- 
oped amazingly. But it can’t, in most cases, be forced by the 
mechanical, classroom mode of recitations. 

The English teacher for children must be a lover of good litera- 
ture. The less she has of current academic prejudices, fed on clois- 
tered or superficially clever criticism, the better teacher she will 
be. She must follow, not uniform plans of “authorities,” but the 
child’s own interest. She must know how to direct that interest 
into other poets and poetry without employing the whips of ex- 
aminations, failures, or adult scorn. She must cast aside all the 
orthodox fittings of the classroom—the rows of desks, blackboards, 
textbooks. Instead of these, she must find for herself an attractive 
room, containing books, prints, and flowers. A study, a living room, 
should be hers, not a sterile “classroom.” The prints selected must 
not be those of hoary, long-whiskered poets (Why were our text- 
books so full of such? ), but attractive reproductions (they are very 
cheap) of charming-looking homes, of literary scenes, of writers 
when they were youthful and full of human vitality. 

I said before that it would be better if the English teacher 
were ignorant of much literary criticism. I feel that strongly. In 
her relation to the children she is not a critic. Neither is she to 
train children in criticism. Within the past few years I have seen 
several English teachers do their best, unconsciously perhaps, to 
kill Longfellow for their children by passing on to them the “young 
intellectual” satires on the poet. He was “preachy,” obvious, too 
moralizing. Because the satires were clever they had a devastating 
effect on the immature minds, and were accepted. Thus a poet who 
is both by nature and art a perfect child poet in many ways was 
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ruined, so far as his influence was concerned. Later Tennyson 
came in for the same defamation, then Stevenson. And again the 
children became the victims of the popular demolition of stand- 
ards. 

If the children are permitted to venture into poetry to find 
poems they love for themselves, to bring to the meetings their own 
discoveries, to feel complete freedom in choice, they will receive in 
the net result far more variety than found in the one or two text- 
books used in a year’s study. There will be represented in the 
group many types, many personalities. The teacher, too, will bring 
her choice. In my own teaching I have had, in one day’s gathering, 
such diversity of selection as “The Baggage Coach Ahead” and 
“Crossing the Bar.” 

I do not believe that there is so close a line drawn between 
“child” and “adult” literature as many of our educators claim. 
Of course there are many poems and books which could not, be- 
cause of subject matter or diction, be used with children. There is, 
too, some so-called “child” literature which is too simple for adults. 
But between the two is a vast field loved by both. In this field the 
children and teacher may roam, drinking from its springs as deeply 
as possible. The child and the adult may, and probably do, receive 
entirely different impressions and resulting feelings from the selec- 
tions, but the interest and love are still there. Upon the appear- 
ance of When We Were Very Young most of the reviewers, I re- 
member, praised it as a good or perfect or delightful collection of 
child poetry. Then they gave the larger parts of their criticisms to 
the descriptions of their own enjoyment of the poems. It seems 
rather paradoxical until we remember that the book is both child- 
like and adult, that it is universal in its appeal. I first read Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn when I was a boy. At that time I 
was thrilled by the adventure, the suspense, the almost unbearable 
excitement on every page. A few years ago I re-read them and was 
equally thrilled by the brilliancy of the characterizations, the deft 
satire, and the sweeping epic power. One day I heard a most gifted 
teacher tell to an eighth-grade group the story of Paradise Lost, 
reading also a few wisely selected scenes. I do not exaggerate when 
I say that the children were spellbound. 
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A friend of mine once remarked that “all good child literature 
is loved equally by grown-ups, but for different reasons.” There is 
plenty of truth in the statement—unless the grown-up has reached 
the stage of complete sophistication. Watch an audience composed 
of both children and adults listening to an Uncle Remus story, or 
to Milne, or Miss Alcott, or David Copperfield, or Conrad’s Youth, 
and you will see how keenly each enjoys them. 

The English teacher, cannot, of course, carry her students 
through the experiences of the little girl mentioned in the beginning 
of this article. That would be the ideal. Some day we will reach it. 
(We already have it in college education as an experiment.) But 
she can, if she is skillful and interested enough, employ the same 
method of stimulating the child’s zest. She can achieve a natural 
growth instead of the dangerous, artificial one employing force. I 
know it can be done, because I have seen two teachers in an experi- 
mental school do it. Their results would be unbelievable to the 
“daily assignment” teacher. But that is another story. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
WALLACE RICE 


Speech, man’s greatest faculty, has become so overwhelmed by 
his more recently acquired accomplishment of writing that speech 
is taken for granted by most of us, accepted as a matter of course, 
and little or nothing done in the United States for its betterment 
or for understanding of its essentials and possibilities. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the great bulk of us, our eyes bewitched by 
the magic of the printed page, believe that we really speak as we 
spell, in spite of the patent absurdities of English orthography. If 
we have any ideal of speech it lies in the direction of talking like a 
book—too often of trying to teach others so to talk. 

We hear, of course, what is said to us; merely that. We seldom 
hear how it is said. Less often do we reach the point of hearing 
what we ourselves say; less often still how we say it. Our attention 
to what is said and how it is said is limited to the purpose of inter- 
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communication; if we understand our fellows and are understood 
by them, our satisfaction is complete. And always in our schools 
and colleges the accent is heavily laid upon writing and silent read- 
ing; letters, syllables, words, phrases, sentences, as written or read, 
preoccupy the entire field of our native tongue. Colloquy, the cus- 
tomary speech of educated persons, is actually so little regarded 
that its adjective “colloquial,” affixed by dictionaries to locutions 
permitted to, and used by, the cultivated, is taken against its defini- 
tion to mean something forbidden to all. Any attempt to act upon 
this misunderstanding is fatal to good speech. 

We learn to speak, so to say, by nature; we learn our alphabet 
and how to read by study. The alphabet has twenty-six characters, 
and, as spoken, each character has a single, or name, sound. All 
this is highly impressive and closes our eyes to inquiry. If we in- 
quired, we would learn that of the twenty-six signs, three are use- 
less, c, g, and x being adequately spelt by others of them. Twenty- 
three, therefore, have to represent all the sounds used in speech. 
But the broadest and simplest analysis of these show at least twen- 
ty-six consonantal and at least as many vowel sounds in use. It is 
evident that it is hopeless to expect our present spelling to serve as 
more than a hint to our speech, never as an accurate guide. Let it 
be stated, furthermore, that the sounds we use oftenest have no 
symbols at present. 

This sounds complicated, however simple speech may sound, 
and there is a further and most important complication when it 
comes to words. They stand apart on the printed page, each by it- 
self with space between them. But they do not stand apart in 
speech. The dictionaries mark syllables in words, but in the dic- 
tionary sense we do not speak in syllables any more than we do in 
words. This point is of such consequence that authorities should 
be quoted. The late Henry Sweet, long the dean of English phoneti- 
cians, says in his Primer of Phonetics (p. 45): “The only division 
actually made in language is that into ‘breath-groups.’ We are un- 
able to utter more than a certain number of sounds in succession 
without renewing the stock of air in the lungs. These breath-groups 
correspond partially with the logical division into sentences: every 
sentence is necessari'y a breath-group, but every breath-group is 
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not necessarily a complete sentence. Within each breath-group 
there is no pause whatever, notwithstanding the popular idea that 
we make a pause between every word.” 

Says Professor Daniel Jones, in his Outline of English Pho- 
netics (p. 33): “There is no break whatever in English between 
words which are closely connected by the sense.” This is particu- 
larly true of what Professor Jespersen calls “formulas,” and he 
states in his Philosophy of Grammar (p.95): “Isolated words, as 
we find them in dictionaries and philological treatises, are abstrac- 
tions, which in that form have little to do with living speech.” And 
Sweet notes a further essential difference between the printed and 
the spoken word when he says in his article on “Phonetics” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica: “English makes great use of minute 
distinctions of stress both to distinguish the meanings of words and 
to mark their relations in sentences.” 

And there is still another and even more profound principle at 
work, of which the late Professor A. H. Sayce says, in his article 
on “Philology” in the Encyclopedia mentioned: “Economy in ut- 
terance is no isolated tendency; it is the same that plays its part in 
all other kinds of human action, and in language appears equally 
in the abbreviation of the sentence by leaving out parts that can be 
spared without loss of intelligibility. ... . It is especially in the 
combinations and transitions of rapid speaking that the tongue, as 
it were, finds out for itself easier ways of performing its task, by 
dropping and slurring and adapting.” These changes are not mere- 
ly permissible, they are inevitable; as Jespersen observes, “That 
language is the best which at every single point is easiest to the 
greatest possible number of human beings.” 

How far all this is from the consciousness of most educated 
speakers is humorously disclosed from time to time when a college 
professor comes to observe what it is he really says as distinguished 
from what he has always thought he was saying, and sets down the 
result of his observations with a certain amount of awe. Yet it 
should not be needful to say any of the things that have been said, 
since the proof of them lies in nothing more complicated than in- 
telligent listening, to others and to one’s self. This is true of what is 
about to be said; listen and be assured. 
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Take our commonest words, “the” for instance, to begin with. 
Rarely, only when emphatic, is the vowel given its name sound, as 
in “He is the man of them all.”” When it comes before a consonant, 
the e is given the sound of the neutral vowel, as heard at the begin- 
ning of “attempt” and the end of “soda,” which, lacking an alpha- 
betical symbol, can be shown by ga; the title of Browning’s poem is, 
then, “Tha Ring an tha Book,” always spoken as a polysyllable, 
“tharinganthabook,” with the stress on the two nouns. We say, and 
the dictionaries so mark it, “tha man, thi earth,” for before a vowel 
the e takes the sound of unstressed short 7, a very common sound 
also lacking alphabetical symbol and here marked i, as in “‘thienda- 
thiurth,” which is the way we rightly pronounce “the end of the 
earth,” again with the stress on the nouns. 

A and an, the two forms of the indefinite article, being rarely 
emphatic, take the neutral vowel on all other occasions and, like 
most particles of the kind, are proclitic, that is, affix themselves as 
a syllable to the word following. “He gave me an orange and an 
apple” becomes “higavméanorinjananap’,” all in one breath, the 
e’s in “he” and “me” lightening to i, as does the a in “orange,” and 
the “and” dropping its d. 

For of all the words in common use, and none more so than 
this, “and” shows the most astonishing number of variants. It has 
its full sound only when emphatic, as in “I said John and Mary, not 
John or Mary.” The New International Dictionary (p. lvii), notes 
it as being pronounced “and, ’nd (before vowels); an, ’n (before 
consonants)”; but it does much more than that, involving the prin- 
ciple of assimilation, defined on page xlvi of the work just cited, as 
“the more or less complete conformation of one speech sound to 
another neighboring one.” We say, as noted, “he and I,” “Mary 
’nd I,” “John an Mary,” “Mary ’n John”; but we go further afield. 
If the 2 to which “and” often reduces itself comes between two lip 
consonants, it assimilates itself to them and becomes m; we say 
“Cap m bells.” If next a velar consonant, it becomes ng, as in “sing- 
ing,” and we say “kick ng go.” And there is still an eighth sound, 
which may be described as a bilabial m, in which the lips are closed 
as for m and the tongue in the position of m. It may be heard in 
“cup n-m saucer.” This analysis should be interesting to those who 
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have been saying “and” in these eight different ways all their lives 
and dislike exceedingly being told that such is the fact. It may 
make them open their ears, if only to disprove these statements. 
Perhaps this is enough material for them to go on at this time, espe- 
cially when coupled with the assertion that all these changes are 
within the limits of good English, and are used by the best speakers 
in all informal speech, and will continue to be so used because they 
remain perfectly intelligible. 

As most of us are persuaded that it is only the ignorant for- 
eigner who runs his words together, with an undercurrent of feeling 
that he does it purposely to make himself unintelligible to us, at- 
tention may be called to the sentence “Allie’s down in Florida” and 
the word “valetudinarian,” “one can say he’s tedious” and “mon- 
ocotyledonous,” and the title of Bulwer Lytton’s novel, “Hwot’ 
lidooithit,” followed by “What’ll victual little Italy?” Possibly our 
customary English annoys foreigners. 


OBJECTIVE TEACHING IN THE LIBRARY 


HELEN S. CARPENTER 
and 
VERA ELDER 

In the present scheme of education the textbook is no longer 
the one authority, even for the high school pupil. No one book may 
be accepted as final; the young student must gather his material 
from many sources; he must know the negative that he may know 
the affirmative more fully, he must weigh, reject, evaluate before 
taking any new knowledge for his own. In an endeavor to give him 
the advantages of wide reading, we at first merely surrounded him 
with many books in our high school libraries and expected some 
miracle of learning to take place. By introducing him to the out- 
side covers of books, we believed that we enabled him to make 
prompt and eager use of the material which we had made available. 
But we were doomed to disappointment, for we found that only the 
bright child made use of these advantages, and the ordinary child 
was still content to abide by the textbook. 
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Accordingly librarians came to realize that the pupil can use 
library books and tools effectively and intelligently only when 
he is taught their use; and high schools began to include the li- 
brary lessons as part of the curriculum or as part of the English or 
history course. The modern trend in the high school library is 
toward more and more formal instruction. 

Through these lessons every child of the entering class is 
brought to the library for an introductory lesson in the arrange- 
ment of books on the shelves and in the use of the catalogue. In 
this way he makes the beginning of the library habit, and, as the 
succeeding lessons show him how to use more books—books of 
quotations, yearbooks, almanacs, new things in the dictionary and 
encyclopedia—he acquires a feeling of independence in his work. 
He likes to browse about and find his own information. Much 
time is saved for the pupil, the teacher, and the librarian. The 
teacher may make an assignment with a feeling of security that 
the pupil will be able to find the necessary material. Just how this 
instruction may be given is the problem of each high school. The 
way in which it is given in the Julia Richman High School, where 
four thousand girls are to be helped, may be of interest to other 
schools. 

At present the librarians are giving, in co-operation with the 
English department, a series of four lessons: an introductory les- 
son to the first term and to the pupils entering from junior high 
school, and one lesson each in the second, fourth, and sixth terms. 
Since so many new facts must be presented in one period and since 
the class is not met a second time by the librarian, some teaching 
devices to impress important points were felt to be a vital need. 
From a class in methods at Teachers College* came the suggestion 
of a set of charts which should make visual to the pupils the essen- 
tial points of the lesson. Accordingly a series of twelve charts was 
worked out and a set of three others purchased from the Demco 
Supplies to illustrate the various lessons. These charts are 22 28 
inches. On a chart of this size the letters and figures of the entries 
may be easily read by every member of the group. 


* Teachers Coilege, Columbia University Education 236F—High School Teach- 
ing, Professor Woodring. 
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The first or introductory lesson of the series includes the ar- 
rangement of books on the shelves and the use of the card catalogue. 
A chart was made in an endeavor to illustrate the Dewey decimal 
classification and to put into simple words its phraseology. To 
explain the use of the card catalogue the Demco set of three charts 
illustrating author, title, and subject cards is used. Since the pupils 
had difficulty in locating the proper drawer of the catalogue in 
looking up references, Chart I, an exact reproduction of the pres- 
ent catalogue case of the school library, was prepared for drill in 
locating a given author, title, or subject. 

The second lesson is on the use of the dictionary and the ency- 
clopedia. Since it is not possible to put a large dictionary in the 
hands of each pupil, some devices which should focus the attention 
of the class on the essential features of the dictionary seemed 
necessary. Two charts were made to bring out the main points of 
likeness and difference in such factors as derivation, pronunciation, 
phrases, and abbreviations in Webster’s New International and the 
New Standard dictionary. Chart II illustrates the type of detail 
taken up in this lesson. In like manner Chart III reproduces a page 
of the New International encyclopedia, drawing attention to its 
form of entry, bibliographies, and cross-references. Another chart 
similar to Chart I is used for drill in locating the volume in which 
a subject is found. 

Four charts help to make visual the arrangement and content 
of the general reference books, such as almanacs, books of quota- 
tions, and Who’s Who, which form the subject of the third lesson. 
Chart V demonstrates the form of entry in Who’s Who in America 
and shows special abbreviations used and type of information giv- 
en. A similar chart was made for the Who’s Who, showing differ- 
ences. Charts IV and VI show the arrangement and content of 
almanacs and books of quotations. 

The last lesson of the series is on the use of the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature and the making of a simple bibliography. 
Chart VII illustrates the plan and the forms of entry of the Readers’ 
Guide, and Chart VIII gives the forms used in making a bibliog- 
raphy. This lesson is given in preparation for the collecting of ma- 
terial for the term essay in the third year, not only to show how a 
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CHART V 


Sandburg 2803 
Sandburg, Carl, writer; b. Galesburg, Ill., Jan. 6, 
1878,s. August and Clara (Anderson)s.; student 
Lombard Coll., Galesburg, 1898-02; m. Lillian 
Steichen, of Milwaukee, Wis., June 15, 1908. Sec. 
to mayor of Milwaukee, Wis., 1910-1 2. 


awarded Levinson’s prize, Poetry Magazine, 1914. 


Author: Chicago Poems, 1915; Corn Huskers, 


1918; 
Am. folk song recitalist. Home: Elmhurst, Ill. 


Sandefer, Jefferson Davis, college pres. b...___ 


WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA 
1924-1925 


SAMPLE ENTRY FROM “‘WHO’s WHO IN AMERICA” 


Copyright pending 


CHART VI 


BOOKS OF QUOTATIONS 


Consist of collections of passages, phrases and proverbs traced 
to their sources in literature 


BARTLETT HOYT 


1. Arrangement 
. Arran 
l A gement Under Subjects. 


Chronologically by Authors. 
2. Index 


2. Index Arranged by most important word 
of quotation. 


Arranged by most important word 
of quotation. 3. Author Index 
In back of book, with brief biogra- 
3. Author Index phies. 
la front of book Topical Index with cross references 
in front of book. 


4. Contains 4. Contains 


a) Prose quotations. a) Prose quotations 
5) Poetry b) Poetry 
c) Bible c) Latin 

d) Latin ve d) Foreign 

e) Shakespeare e) Shakespeare 
f) Proverbs f) Proverbs 


Ill. J 


Copyright pending 


ARRANGEMENT AND CONTENT OF BOOKS OF QUOTATION 
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CHART VII 


READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


Period covered 1900. Date 
Published monthly, cumulative, annual bound vol. 
Author Entry 


Kaufmann, Henry 
Irene Kaufmann settlement celebrates its 30 birthday. por. 
Playground 19:84 My ‘25. 


Title Entry (If name of story or essay) 
Adventures in understanding. D: Grayson: il. Am. M. 98: 13- 
15 S; 28-30 O (to be cont.) 


Subject Entry 


Railroads 
Employees 
—Alaska railroad Monthly Labor R. 20: 


Finance 


Alaska 


Grayson, David, pseud. See Baker, Ray Stannard. 
Copyright pending 


PLAN AND ForMs OF ENTRY OF “READERS’ GUIDE” 


CHART VIII 


SAMPLE ENTRIES FOR A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For a book 


STRACHEY, LYTTON 
QUEEN VICTORIA, Harcourt, /92/ 


Il. For a part of a book 


ABBOT, W. J. 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


(See his Notable Women in History, ¢1913, p. 197-206). 


Ill. For a periodical reference 


BAILEY, JOHN 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


(See Quar-246: 219-°46 ap. °26). 


Copyright pending 
ForMs FoR A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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bibliography is made, but also to open up the wide field of period- 
ical literature as an opportunity for further research. 

These charts have been used in teaching the library lessons in 
the Julia Richman High School and have proved of great value. 
The lessons are clearer and more definite, and command the closer 
attention of the pupils. The interest of the pupils is obtained at 
the start by putting before them an actual page of the book or an 
outline of its scope, and the impressions gained are far deeper and 
more permanent. These impressions and the resulting ability to 
handle intelligently the material in any library is surely in line 
with the present-day tendency to individualize education, placing 
in each student’s hands the means of his own development. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 
FOR SECTIONS OF DIFFERING ABILITY 


Prepared by Ruth Mary Weeks, with the assistance of the following teach- 
ers of the Paseo High School department of English: Irene Blase, Iva Hardin, 
Helen Keohane, Mabelle Miller, and Mary Agnes Swinney; and of Clara 
Louise Voight, teacher’s reference department of the Kansas City Public Li- 
brary. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


Pupils in high school are presumably grouped in A, B, and 
C sections so that instruction may be adapted to their varying 
abilities. But, what changes in method and curriculum should be 
made to fit the needs of these three groups? In answering this perti- 
nent question, the department of English at the new Paseo High 
School in Kansas City, Missouri, sought the experience of teachers 
in other localities. The following bibliography is the result. Sev- 
eral hundred promising titles were examined, only to find that most 
of the books and articles dealt either with arguments for, or with 
the machinery of, testing and grouping. A small number discussed 
theoretically the need of changing curriculum and method for these 
groups when formed. A very few indeed offered any definite sug- 
gestion as to what such changes should be. The bibliography ap- 
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pended contains only titles which bear on the curriculum in some 
illuminating way. We think it is fairly complete; but as a few titles 
were not available in our library, and as one list of unexamined 
titles of which no duplicate remained was destroyed, some valuable 
concrete material may have been omitted. If so, the authors would 
appreciate the receipt of such titles. While the bibliography is 
concerned with high-school problems, a few articles about elemen- 
tary work are included, as the suggestions made seem applicable to 
older pupils. 

There are four major propositions for meeting the individual 
differences of pupils: ability groups, vocational groups, individual 
instruction, and supervised study. We have, therefore, included in 
our bibliography a few carefully selected titles relating to actual 
practice with vocational groups, individual instruction, and super- 
vised study, since ideas for curricular adjustments for A, B, and C 
sections can be drawn from these other methods. We have also 
included titles concerning two other important aspects of the prob- 
lem: selection of teachers for the different sections, and testing 
the relative success of homogeneous and mixed groups. The prob- 
lem of selecting teachers for the A sections seems most critical if 
the full powers of these socially invaluable superior pupils are to 
be developed. As to measuring the success of homogeneous groups, 
tests recorded to date have little weight, since mere separation into 
ability groups without modification of methods and materials is no 
basis for deciding the value of grouping. In none of the experi- 
ments we have examined which purport to test the efficiency of 
ability groups, has any record been kept of method of instruction 
or of course material. The statement invariably occurs: “Methods 
and subject matter were left to the teacher,” which often meant 
the use of traditional methods with the new groups. Neither has 
there been any special selection of teachers for the different ability 
sections, the comparison oftenest being between homogeneous and 
mixed sections taught by the same teacher. 

Suggestions for differentiating the curriculum for the homo- 
geneous groups boil down to three: varying speed, varying quan- 
tity, and varying difficulty. It is not, however, possible to classify 
the titles under these headings, as many articles discuss several 
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methods. Indeed, it is probable that a combination of all is the 
ultimate solution. 


ACTUAL CHANGES OF CURRICULUM FOR HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS 


Curriculum Adjustment in Secondary Schools. P. W. L. Cox. Lippincott. Pp. 

102 and 234. 
Theory only. 

“Curriculum-Making for Pupils of Varying Ability.” L. A. Pechstein. Eighth 

Year Book of National Association of Secondary School Principals, p. 24. 
Theory only. 

After Testing, What? H. M. Corning. Scott Foresman. 

States problem. See page 93 for discussion of superior pupil. 

Modern Methods in High-School Teaching. H. R. Douglass. Houghton Mifflin. 

Chapter xv deals with homogeneous grouping. 

“Objectives for A, B, and C Groups.” Ruth Mary Weeks. English Journal, 
XIV, 139. 

Purposes of instruction at the three levels. 

“Ability Grouping in Detroit Schools.” S. A. Courtiss. Twenty-fourth Year 
Book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, p. 44. 

Acceleration and enrichment for A’s. 

“The Experimental School.” Nathan Peyser. Contributions to Education by 

the New York Society for the Experimental Study of Education, I, 128. 
Recommends reducing or enriching the curriculum. 

“Provisions for Individual Differences in High School.” C. W. Odell. Univer- 
sity of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 4. Educational Research Circular 
33. 

Rapid progress versus richer course for gifted child. 

“Treatment of Gifted Children in Oakland and Berkeley.” Virgil Dickson. 
Proceedings of First Annual Conference on Educational Research and 
Guidance. San Jose Teachers College, Sacramento, California, 1922. P. 26. 

Acceleration up to two years and then enrichment. 
“The Gifted Child.” E.O. Marsh. School Board Journal, LXVIII, 60. 
Acceleration up to two years and then enrichment. 

“The General Philosophy of Grade Promotion with Relation of Intelligence 
Testing.” Henry Holmes. School and Society, XV, 457. 

Opposes acceleration and suggests enrichment by means of added ac- 
tivities. 

“Impressions from Two Years Spent in Testing Gifted Children.” Dorothy 
Yates. Proceedings of First Annual Conference on Educational Research 
and Guidance. San Jose State Teachers College, Sacramento, California, 
1922. P. 29. 
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Should we not allow gifted child to read and study more widely rather 
than push him into school activities in extra time saved by his superior 
speed? 


The Junior High School Idea. J. K. Van Denberg. Henry Holt. Chapter iii, 
p. 36. 
Effect on bright pupils of unsorted classes; implies curricular needs. 
Teachers’ Estimates of Qualities of Gifted Pupils as Related to Classroom Ac- 
tivities.” O. J. Johnson. School and Society, XVII, 466. 
Qualities of pupil that affect methods and curriculum. 


“Differences in Ability Which Demand Changes in Subject Matter and Meth- 
od.”’ Essie Chamberlain. English Journal, XIII, 629. 
Full of concrete suggestion. 


“Adaptation to Group Needs on Ability Bases in Ninth-Grade English.” Arnold 
Lau. Sixth Year Book of National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
ciples. P. 63. 

List of minimum essentials for A, B, and C composition sections in 
English ga, and other differentiations of subject and method. 


“Different Courses for Pupils of Superior Ability in the J. S. Morton High 
School.” Arthur Brogue. Twenty-third Year Book of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I, p. 366. 
Minimum essentials for A, B, and C sections in first-year composition. 
“The Quartile System.” Louise Dudley. Educational Administration and Su- 
pervision, X, 462. 
Relative difficulty of work for A, B, and C section, especially supple- 
mentary reading. 


“Views of Teachers on Sectioning of High-School Classes on Basis of Intelli- 
gence.” G. A. Feingold. Educational Administration and Supervision, IX, 
467. 

General suggestions; more intensive work and longer units for A’s. 

“Testing the Efficiency of the Group Method.” Theodora Thie. English Jour- 
nal, XIV, 134. 

Brief description of activities for A, B, and C groups. 

“Differentiation of Method in Teaching Reading to Slow and Bright Pupils.” 
G. A. Goldstone. Bulletin of High Points in Work of High Schools in New 
York City, V, No. 2, 11. 

Type of question for different groups; questions of fact for slow and 
of thought for bright. 


“Adaptation of Subject Matter and Instructional Methods to Grammar Grade 
Groups of Varying Ability.” Bertha Courts. Elementary School Journal, 
XXIV, 773. 


Types of question for A, B, and C eighth-grade groups. 
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“Remaining to Pray.” Elmer Staufer. Educational Review, LXXII, 56. 
Methods with homogeneous groups. See also “A Laboratory Experi- 
ment in English” in the English Journal, January, 1925, p. 25. 

“The Bright Pupil.” J. G. Collicott. N.£.A. Addresses and Proceedings, LIII, 
457- 

A number of plans described, especially the Santa Barbara Concentric 
Plan. Fundamentals same for all. A’s more extensive work. 

“Differentiation of Freshman English for Groups of Different Ability.” R. O. 
Billet. Educational Research Bulletin of Ohio State University, V, No. 9, 
185. 

Rather a change in procedure than in course. 

“The Report of the Society’s Committee on the Education of Gifted Children.” 
Twenty-third Year Book of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part I. 

An invaluable book containing twenty-seven articles devoted to all 
phases of the schooling of the gifted child. See especially: 

Chapter v, “The Curriculum for the Gifted.” Ernest Horn. (Dis- 
cusses spelling.) 

Chapter vi, “The Curriculum for the Gifted.” Harold Rugg. (Gen- 
eral discussion of principles.) 

Chapter xii. F: 

1. “Administration of Superior Students in University of Chicago 
High School.” W. C. Reavis. (Five devices for using time gained by speed 
of child: supplementary projects, opportunity to acquire skills more rap- 
idly, heavier schedule, substitution of voluntary projects for routine re- 
quirements, more advanced subject matter.) 

2. “Differentiated Courses for Pupils of Superior Ability in the J. S. 
Morton High School.” Arthur Brogue. 

“Homogeneous Grouping in English Classes.” Isabell Sanders. University of 
Illinois High-School Conference Proceedings, 1922, p. 220. 

Slight account of differences for A sections. 

“Gifted Students and Research.” C. E. Seashore. Science, LVI, 641. 

Deals with college, but presents method of handling gifted applicable 
to older high-school pupils. 

“Differentiation of Courses to Meet Needs of Pupils on Different Levels of 
Ability.” Virgil Dickson. Second Year Book of the N.E.A. Department of 
Superintendence, p. 201. 

Rather general but suggests more intensive assignments and more ref- 
erence work for higher mentalities. 

“The Attainments of Gifted Children under Individual Instruction.” C. W. 
Washburne. Twenty-third Year Book of the Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part I, p. 247. 

Merely to add quantity of exercises for gifted retards child, as he can 
learn principles with fewer exercises. 
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“A Comparison of Honor and Zero Sections in English Composition.” F. J. 
Rae and S. L. Pressey. Educational Research Bulletin of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, VI, No. 9, 183. 

A study of the frequency of different types of sentence (simple, com- 
plex, compound, run-on, and fragmentary) and of specific types of error in 
capitalization, grammar, and sentence structure, in zero and honor sections 
at the university. Suggestive for high-school English drill and for the kind 
of sentence structure the two types of pupil should be stimulated to try. 


Low I.Q’s in High School.” Anna Biddle. School Review, XXXV, No. 2, 134. 
Concrete suggestions as to course. 


“Provisions for Meeting Individual Differences among Pupils in the Junior 
High School.” C. O. Davis. School Review, XXXIV, 510. 
Describes a class in “Extra English” for poor students. 


“Provisions for Individual Differences in High-School Organization and Admin- 
istration.” W.H. Hughes. Journal of Educational Research, V, No. 1, 69, 
Conclusions. 

General statements as to grouping, mental testing, supervised study, 
weighted credits, weighted requirements, and grade curves. 


TEACHERS FOR THE THREE LEVELS 


“Provisions for Abilities by Means of Homogeneous Grouping.” T. H. Briggs. 
Third Year Book of the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, p. 53. 

Mr. Briggs says: “It is easy to get the bright pupils over an amount 
of work that taxes the normal and is impossible for the dull; but to teach 
the gifted to the extent of their ability, to keep them consistently expend- 
ing the amount of energy we demand of others is no mean task. Here is a 
demand for similia similibus: only the gifted can adequately lead others 
with gifts. Almost any teacher with patience and perseverence can get 
from the dull the best work of which they are capable.” 


“The Gifted Child.” Dortha Jensen. Journal of Educational Research, XV, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
Three articles composing a survey of diverse provisions for the gifted 
child. In the second article, the need for superior teachers for the gifted is 
stressed. 


TESTS OF THE EFFICIENCY OF GROUPING 


“Scientific Study of the Value of Homogeneous Grouping.” Eustace Windes. 
School Life, XII, No. 3, 52. 
Discussion of the Purdom report (not in print) on the results of tests 
given to homogeneous and mixed groups. Little difference in achievement, 
but no record of whether different subject matter or method was used. 
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“Homogeneous Grouping in Illinois High Schools.” W. L. Goble. Proceedings 
of the High School Conference. University of Illinois Bulletin, XXI, No. 
25, 55. 
Describes comparative mastery test. Work of easier type for slow 
sections. Committee gave to teacher at start list of essentials on which the 
sections would be tested. 


“Specific Uses of Measurement.” M. E. Haggerty. Seventeenth Year Book of 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, p. 25. 

Suggests setting up specific aims to be judged by scores on special 
tests in each subject and section; viz., eighth-grade normal if pupil reads 
2.87 words per second in Gray’s Ancient Ships test; and if pupil scores 7.50 
on scale Alpha 2 or 8.50 on scale A, A2, or B in the Thorndike scale for 
understanding sentences; 14 to 16 points on the Trabue language test; and 
70 on the Harvard Newton composition test. 


“The Attainments of Gifted Children under Individual Instruction.” Mary 
Patrick. Twenty-third Year Book of the Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part I, p. 262. 

Present attainment tests so largely adapted to the average that they 
fail to show whether the attainment of the gifted child equals his capacity. 


“Results of Homogeneous Classification of Junior High School Pupils.” E. E. 
Keener. Journal of Educational Research, XIV, 14. 
Success of a homogeneous group in Stanford achievement test. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


“Mental Blindness.” S. A. Courtiss. Journal of Educational Research, X, 399. 
Argues against grouping and for individual instruction. 


“Meeting Individual Differences.” C. G. Willett. School Review, XXVIII, 576. 
Device to check the individual needs of each child as basis for special 
instruction. 


“Breaking the Lock Step in Our Schools.”” C. W. Washburne. School and So- 
ciety, VIII, 391. 

Describes in detail the Batavia plan of special coaching for laggards; 
the Cambridge, North Denver, Portland, and Mannheim plans for fast, 
medium, and slow groups; the Santa Barbara plan for giving more mate- 
rial to gifted; the Pueblo plan of individual and subject promotions; and 
the San Francisco plan of individual study and promotion. 


“The School Treatment of Mentally Exceptional Children.” G. T. Buswell. 
Elementary School Journal, XXIII, 683. 
Survey of Winnetka and Dalton plans; grouping for capacity; and the 
Dumright, Oklahoma, plan which dismisses bright children two days a 
week to pursue extra courses. 
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“Individual Instruction in the Public Schools.” C. W. Washburne. Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans, XXX (May, 1921), 19. 

Describes spelling and reading under individual instruction. Discusses 
value of specific goals in terms of skills to be achieved, facts to be known, 
and habits to be acquired. 

Curriculum-making in Secondary Schools. J. A. Clement. Henry Holt, p. ror. 

Discusses Winnetka plan from secondary angle. 

“Pupil Progress by Individual Method.” A. J. Stoddard. Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings of the N.E.A., LXIV, 648. 

Bronxville, New York, experiment. 

“Differentiated Assignments in the Wisconsin High School.” H. L. Miller and 
S. A. Leonard. Twenty-fourth Year Book of the Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II, p. 52. 

Gives essentials job sheet for sophomore English. 

“A New Road to Freedom in Education.” L. W. Wilson. Tenth Year Book of 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals, p. 9o. 

Differentiated assignments in a Daltonized high school. 

Pupil Progress Accounting in the University High School. Studies in Secondary 
Education, IT, 1. 

A symposium containing invaluable articles describing how individual 
instruction has been adapted to high-school English in mixed groups. 

1. “Accounting for the Progress of Superior Students.” W. C. Reavis. 

3. “Testing Pupil Progress in Community English.” W. L. Beau- 
champ. 

4. “The Voluntary Project as a Measure of Appreciation in Third- 
and Fourth-Year English.” Martha McCoy. 

5. “A Preliminary Experiment in Teaching English Usage.” Edith 
Shepherd. 

Organization and Technique of a Teaching Unit in English Classics. Ernest 
Hanes and Martha McCoy. Studies in Secondary Education, I, 137. 

High-school work for juniors in University of Chicago plan for indi- 
vidualized class instruction. 

“An Experiment with A, B and C Intelligence Groups.” Irma Davis and Jenny 
Lind Green. English Journal, XIII, 457. 

A pupils do more work and of a more difficult type under individual 
instruction. 

“Contracts in the Study of Literature,” Blandford Jennings. English Journal, 
XV, 663. 


SUPERVISED STUDY 


“Supervised Study in Wisconsin High Schools.” W. W. Brown and J. E. Worth- 
ington. School Review, XXXII, 603. 
Contains a valuable letter of instruction which was given to teachers 
about to start an experiment in supervised study. 
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“Making Profitable Use of the Lengthened Period.” W. W. Brown. School Re- 
view, XXXII, 604. 
Division of hour in a supervised study class and what to do in each 
part of it. 


“The Effects of Supervised Study in English Composition.” J. W. Heckert. 
Journal of Educational Research, V, 368. 

1. In an experiment covering fourteen high schools in Michigan and 
Minnesota, the dull pupils were helped, but the bright were retarded, prob- 
abaly because the teachers were unable to understand their needs. 

2. In the ninth grade at the high school connected with Miami Uni- 
versity, the teachers were trained as to how to supervise the working proc- 
ess, not just to judge the finished product. All classes profited. Sugges- 
tions are made as to how to supervise written composition. 


“Supervised Study in English.” Ernest Hanes. School Review, XXXII, 356. 
Describes work in University of Chicago High School. Invaluable for 
differentiated individual work. 


MASS DIFFERENTIATION ON VOCATIONAL LINES 


“Classification of Pupils on a Basis of Vocational Objectives.”” R. W. Tarbell. 
Industrial Arts Magazine, XIV, 216. 
Plan for study of curricular needs of each vocational group. 


“Eureka School Plan.” Redwood Chips, III (May 1, 1926). No. 11. 

Published by Eureka Chamber of Commerce, Eureka, California, to 
explain to the public the plan of dividing high-school students into three 
separate purpose groups with different curricula, which was being intro- 
duced into the public schools. 


“Differentiation of the Curriculum to Meet Community and Individual Needs 
of Pupils. A Symposium.” Second Year Book of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the N.E.A., p. 189. 

Describes on page 195 a division of eighth and ninth grades in Detroit 
into four sections according to vocational aims. 


The Senior High School Curriculum. G.S. Counts. Supplementary Education- 
al Monographs, University of Chicago. P. 26. 
Opposes curricular differentiation on a basis of vocational aims. 
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TEACHING THE SOCIAL VALUE OF CLEARNESS 
EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER 


In “A Writer’s Request of His Master,” Henry van Dyke says, 
“Help me to deal very honestly with words and with people because 
they are both alive. Show me that as in a river, so in a writing, 
clearness is the best quality, and a little that is pure is worth much 
that is mixed.” There is in this quotation a text for any teacher 
who is planning a unit of work designed to insure an appreciation 
of the social value of clearness as a composition principle. The 
teacher whose ninth-grade class we are about to visit has long held 
Dr. van Dyke’s opinion as a part of her teaching creed. It is her 
conviction, based upon years of experimental work, that in teach- 
ing imaginative and factual writing, and even such mechanical 
matters as grammar and correct diction, the way to secure results 
simply and surely is to center attention primarily upon the picture, 
the image back of individual words or groups of words which are 
called into being when pupils wish to share their experiences with 
others. 

At the beginning of this first lesson of the series, therefore, the 
teacher is concerned with having the class recall how in their last 
project clear seeing, clear imaging, clear, definite purposing had 
aided them in making their compositions vivid and concrete. And 
before this discussion is over she has succeeded in making everyone 
realize that these qualities of vividness and clearness have social, 
quite as much as rhetorical, value, and that interest and honesty 
and sincerity are often dependent upon an observance of them. 

In order that the teacher may give concreteness to the discus- 
sion, she reads the following description, which she has previously 
copied on the board: 

The travelers sailed in two long galleys, placed at their disposal by the 
Captain of the Athenian garrison, one accommodating all but three of the 
servants, and many chests. Hippodamus, his wife Zosmé, and Aspasia reclined 


on cushions under an awning on the deck of a small galley. Little Archeptole- 
mus played about under the eyes of his anxious nurse, and the handmaids of 
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the two ladies sat with the rowers: stalwart sailors-of-fortune from all parts 
of Hellas..... Aspasia looked about her with interest... . . They passed 
little islands, single and in groups, some inhabited, others deserted, their 
temples in ruins... .. Marble fanes dotted one near by, and shepherds sat 
on the hillsides among their flocks. An olive orchard on one of the slopes 
looked like a sheet of silver. The more distant islands were a misty blue, as if 
pale emanations from the deeper blue of the sea, but those they passed were 
wooded and fertile and richly colored with the wild flowers of spring. Far in 
the north was a shaft of flame, an island volcano in eruption, its angry light 
hardly dimmed by the sun—GeErtRUDE ATHERTON, The Immortal Marriage 
(Adapted). 


The reading has been slow and distinct so that the class can 
without effort visualize clearly the picture and appreciate the beau- 
ty of the scenery on the islands of the Aegean. And following in 
general the plan of the preceding unit of work, when her purpose 
was to develop the ways of making ideas vivid,’ she discusses the 
selection of topics to effect this impression of beauty, the use of ap- 
propriate words and figures of speech to give color and atmosphere, 
and finally the means by which objects in the landscape are clearly 
related to one another and their relative distances suggested. 

Back of this activity the teacher has one aim in mind—the 
clear seeing on the part of every member of her class of the picture 
which the author has both seen clearly and depicted clearly. She 
realizes only too well that pupils can be trained to talk glibly about 
clearness as a quality of composition, and illustrate, by inane and 
hurried examples, the rules which rhetoricians have formulated 
about it; but she knows equally well that such teaching will not 
prevent hazy thinking, cloudy seeing, misty image-making,—the 
arch-enemies of clear expression. Consequently, she devotes the 
rest of the lesson to having the children visualize and study the fol- 
lowing passages, according to the method employed in the analysis 
of the excerpt from The Immortal Marriage: 


The true holiday, the feast of rejoicing, Little Bairam, is celebrated at 
Tunis with special zeal. The morning streets were overflowing with men and 
children in their best apparel; but the latter, in particular, beautifully attired. 
Such gold jackets, such tiny burnooses, such scarlet and crimson, turquoise and 
emerald—and pinks! Such chubby, fat faces in their barbaric borders of 
clothes—or delicate, refined features, stamped with race, set off by their greens 


*See English Journal (December, 1927), pp. 778-85. 
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and blues! Such vivacity, too; pure childish fun and pleasure in a national 
holiday! There were strings of open carts of the rudest construction—like 
tip-carts for gravel—completely filled with these children heaped up like nose- 
gays, their brilliancy of color set off by the rudeness of the common cart. 
This seemed one of their principal pleasures—taking a ride. But there were 
others. In a packed cross-street I was addressed by two gallant lads of perhaps 
fifteen, who were selling tickets at an entrance; with faces and figures full of 
hospitable welcome to the stranger, they invited me in, and I went. Inside was 
a small, barn-like theatre with a curtain, a stage, and an audience; and there I 
saw “the shadows,” pictures thrown upon a screen, and the histrionic art was 
thus practiced with lifelike effect. I had read of ‘‘the shadows,” but I never ex- 
pected to see them. I came out after a while, and the boys saluted me with 
very cheerful and animated smiles as I passed them. I spied another show a 
little farther on; and this, undaunted by my former experience, I also entered. 
It was the puppets, and the plots were realistic incidents from things as they 
are. The audience was almost wholly of children, from six years or less to 
twelve or more, many of them with nurses or attendants; they took an active 
and even excited interest, and did the necessary reckonings and sums which the 
transactions on the stage called for, and shouted out the answers as at a school 
exhibition, it might be. The children were very happy through it all, thoroughly 
enjoyed it, in fact. I went behind the curtain and saw the puppets engineered; 
and I left the little theatregoers with fresh ideas of juvenile amusements.— 
GeorcE E. Woopserry, North Africa and the Desert (Adapted). 

It had grown dark. The tiny village, resting on the ledge of a remote 
stream, in a pine forest, had become enveloped in that twilight which is peculiar 
to starry spring nights, when the thin mist, rising from the earth, deepens the 
shadows of the woods and fills the open blue spaces with a silvery blue vapor. 

The dark outlines of the wretched huts were but vaguely visible; here and 
there lights were aglimmer; now and then you could hear a gate creak; a dog’s 
bark would start suddenly and die away; occasionally out of the dark woods 
the figure of a pedestrian would emerge, or that of a horseman; or a cart would 
pass by with a jolting noise. These were the inhabitants of lone forest settle- 
ments, gathering in their church to greet the great spring holiday. 

The church stood on a little hill, in the very middle of the village. Its 
windows were all alight. Its belfry—an old, tall, and dark structure—pierced 
the blue sky. 

The steps of the staircase creaked as the old bell-ringer ascended the bel- 
fry, and soon his little lantern looked like a star suddenly sprung into space. 
Having reached the top, he leaned his elbow on the railing. Below, around the 
church, he could discern the wretchedly-kept graves of the village burial-place; 
as if to protect, old crosses stood over them with outstretched arms. Here 
and there a young birch-tree inclined over them its branches, as yet leafless. 
. . . » The aromatic odor of young buds ascended from below towards the old 
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man, and with it came a feeling of the sad tranquillity of eternal sleep. — 
VLADIMIR KoroLenko, The Old Bell-ringer (Adapted). 


The assignment grows naturally out of the class readings. The 
teacher emphasizes with the pupils that in each case the writer has 
wished to share his experience—real or vicarious—with someone 
else, and that this desire is in general the raison d’étre of every 
piece of writing that they enjoy. She suggests that they carry on 
this sharing with the members of their composition group by pre- 
paring to read aloud a vivid scene written by one of their favorite 
authors. This she recommends they first picture to themselves 
clearly so that they can gain an easy facility in interpreting it to 
their classmates. And as final bait for whole-hearted preparation 
she promises them that if they do well she will read to them again 
at their next meeting. 

The second lesson never loses sight of the social aspects of 
clearness. At the outset, the aim—to see whether the writer has 
created a clear picture for his readers and whether the interpreter 
of the selection makes the images stand out clearly—is set up and 
agreed to by everyone. The class then divides into small groups 
and the reading begins. The teacher is called from group to group 
to hear an unusually clear description or to listen to an especially 
effective reading. Now and then she stops to show the means by 
which the author has been able to attain the clear, vivid qualities 
which the children are only sensing. At the end of fifteen minutes 
the class re-forms, and a few of the “stars” read aloud the selec- 
tions which have specially pleased their groups. The teacher di- 
rects the criticism which follows, centering attention upon the rea- 
sons for the ease with which everyone has been able to enjoy the 
writer’s original experience. 

At this point the pupils look expectantly at the teacher, who 
turns to a book she always keeps on her desk’ and reads a couple of 
delightful letters of travel from the author of The Water Babies to 
his daughter and to his son. The children are keenly interested. 
When she finishes, she shows them how in each instance Charles 
Kingsley is trying to give a clear, interesting picture of the scenes 


* Colson and Chittenden, Children’s Letters. 
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he knows that his children would have enjoyed if they had been 
with him. 

The lesson now turns into an experience meeting. Pupil after 
pupil tells of social letters or invitations that he or his parents have 
received which have been so lacking in clearness as to result in 
very absurd situations. The teacher seizes her opportunity to build 
upon the interest aroused and secures the practical help of the chil- 
dren. Some are to find at home specimens of letters which are ex- 
amples of “how not to do it,” letters in which the writers have 
failed in clearness through omitting to think in terms of the infor- 
mation needed by their correspondents; others are to find in biog- 
raphies and books of business correspondence, letters which are ex- 
amples of “how to do it,” letters in which the writers have sensed 
accurately and expressed clearly information needed by their cor- 
respondents. 

At the beginning of the third day’s lesson, the pupils read in 
group formation the letters which they have brought to class. In 
the case of the model letters, the reader states the writer’s purpose 
and shows how it was clearly and effectively carried out; in the 
case of the faulty letters, the reader likewise states the writer’s 
purpose and shows wherein he failed to make his purpose clear. 
The faulty letters produce much laughter. The teacher points out 
that this fun is aroused by the writer’s lack of social imagination or 
his failure to visualize sentences. 

When the class assembles again the teacher calls upon certain 
pupils to read letters which she has listened to and which illustrate 
a want of social sense. The class freely analyze these and suggest 
measures by which obscure passages can be made clear. A few of 
the model letters are then read aloud by the children to help set a 
standard. 

Again the teacher makes her contribution. With the purpose of 
motivating her assignment, for which she has been preparing 
throughout the lesson, she reads from Letters That Live®’ Thomas 
Gray’s travel letter written in Genoa and Thomas Huxley’s letter 
written on board H.M.S. “Rattlesnake.” Every pupil is now asked 
to write a “travel letter” in which he has first visualized clearly the 


* Lockwood and Kelly. 
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scene or scenes he is going to describe for his definite audience, the 
members of his group. 

The fourth and last lesson of the project starts, not with a so- 
cialization of the home work, but with a preparation for the critical 
work in the groups which is to come at the end of the hour. On the 
board the teacher has written the following picture sentences. 


When I ferried the beggar across to the other side of the river, he threw 
himself down in the bottom of the boat, where he began to beat his head against 
the planks and to whine in the manner of a trapped cur. 

One day the busy traffic inspector appeared at Conrad’s house and forced 
him to tear up his little garden merely because he had planted it without his 
permission. 

Shortly after this, the district chief arrived and showed animosity, evi- 
dently founded upon the report against Conrad, and when the man protested, 
the chief struck him. 

When, standing on his hands with his head downward, he tossed into the 
air six copper balls, which glistened in the sun, and caught them again with his 
feet, the onlookers murmured their admiration and threw him numberless coins. 

Resembling a white phantom, the father crept noiselessly, with bare feet, 
to the empty bed, bent his knees, and fell face down on the pillow, where his 
daughter’s head should have been. 


These sentences the teacher reads slowly enough to allow each 
child to visualize every detail with ease. An analysis follows, de- 
signed, not for naming modifiers, but for scrutinizing them to see 
whether they are clearly placed in relation to their principals. In 
the case of the principals themselves, they are examined to discover 
whether they are specific (in the case of nouns), whether they are 
both specific and vivid (in the case of verbs), or whether they have 
definite antecedents (in the case of pronouns). 

From this study the teacher turns the attention of the pupils 
immediately to the following sentences, which they are to visualize 
as she reads. 


Mother warned me while I was coasting not to get in the way of the other 
children’s sleds. 

I sent the package by his father to Thomas who promised that he would 
give it to him as soon as he reached home. 

Passing the hotel on the train, the public garage was seen. 

Surpassing all his hopes, the director allowed Julian not three dollars 


but five. 
Moving the suitcase, the mouse, the cause of all the excitement, ran out. 
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These sentences the children hear with apparent amusement. 
They perceive that the writer did not visualize clearly before and 
after writing, and they appreciate as never before the necessity of 
visualizing every sentence that they write. Again they analyze, as 
in the preceding exercise, but this time they reconstruct every sen- 
tence to make it say clearly and unmistakably what the writer in- 
tended it to express. 

Up to this point in the lesson the teacher has been preparing the 
pupils for the critical work which she wishes to precede the sociali- 
zation of the travel letters. Each child now reads his letter aloud to 
himself, and visualizes every sentence to make sure that no lack of 
clearness on his part shall furnish amusement to his hearers. When 
this preliminary work is done, the pupils read as usual in their 
groups, and the listeners are told to notice (1) whether they can 
visualize easily every sentence that is read, and (2) whether the 
writer has kept them so constantly in mind in the selection of every 
necessary detail that they can without effort construct in imagina- 
tion the whole picture. This double test enables them to determine 
whose travel letter most truly represents the ideal of the whole 
series of lessons. The climax of the project is reached when the 
“star” letter-writer of each group reads before the class the letter 
which his group has selected as being the clearest and the most 
vivid. 


THE LITTLE THEATER IN SCHOOL 


A PRACTICAL EXPERIMENT IN JUVENILE PLAY 
PRODUCTION 


LILLIAN FOSTER COLLINS 


In September of last year, I was given the opportunity of es- 
tablishing a department of drama and play production at Thomas 
Jefferson Junior High School, a new and splendidly equipped 
school in Cleveland, Ohio. The old methods of teaching drama, 
such as organizing formal classes in speech, interpretation, history 
of drama, play production, play-writing even, presented them- 
selves to my mind, but they all seemed to lack that opportunity 
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for maximum child activity that is such an important phase of all 
new educational method. My experience as a student of drama 
both in college and in a New York dramatic school and as an ac- 
tive member of several amateur and semi-professional drama 
groups had shown me that the greatest genuine activity combined 
with enthusiastic artistry in the adult world of drama is achieved 
in the community or little theater. Therefore, I determined to es- 
tablish a drama department that would have for its pattern the 
little theater. 

I decided that, during the season of nine and a half months, I 
would put on as many plays suitable for children of junior high 
school age to see and take part in as possible. The age of the chil- 
dren, anywhere from eleven to sixteen, very obviously made the 
one-act play of not longer than forty-five minutes playing time ad- 
visable to the practical exclusion of the longer performance except 
say as a “wind-up” production of the school season. It is an ill- 
advised director of drama who will tax children further. The 
forty-five minute recitation period also favored this as all plays 
would be rehearsed and given during school hours with very few 
exceptions. The school in which I was to launch this venture was 
equipped with a splendid stage hung with a fine set of drapes that 
would make necessary only the most impressionistic sort of set- 
ting. The aid of art department, woodwork shop, and sewing 
classes was to be mine in the making of sets and costumes. The 
school is located in a very fine neighborhood of thrifty families of 
German and Bohemian descent with a number of English and the 
student body offered considerable talent. Consequently, a high 
degree of perfection was to be desired in production and from two 
to four weeks would be necessary for the rehearsing of plays rang- 
ing from twenty to forty-five minutes in length. 

With these things in mind, I undertook my venture at the 
school. Through a system of try-outs, I discovered the potential 
young actors and actresses of the school community. I did not 
find, however, the enthusiasm I had expected. I suspected a rea- 
son for this, for children invariably love to act, and, sure enough, 
after some inquiry, I discovered that the dramatic activities of the 
school so far had been confined to a dramatic club in which desul- 
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tory rehearsals had taken place and out of which a very negligible 
quantity and quality of plays had issued. When I informed them 
that a kind of little theater was to be established in their midst, 
that it was to be always active, and that, as soon as one play had 
been presented, the rehearsals for the next would start, and that 
at least one play a month would be produced, their imaginations 
were stirred. 

This was the plan theoretically. How has it been carried out 
practically in the six months that it has been in trial, and how will 
it be continued through the remaining three months of its proba- 
tion season? 

First, let me say in regard to the number of productions per 
play that, owing to the fact that the school was large and the audi- 
torium, though ample, seated only half of the students, all plays 
were presented twice in the term September 1926—February 1927. 
Then with the new term that began in February, the enrollment 
increased so considerably that since then all plays have been given 
three times, once to the seventh grade, once to the eighth grade, 
and once to the ninth grade. I consider this an advantage rather 
than a drawback in our venture, for it smacks still more of the lit- 
tle theater and it gives the young actors ample opportunity to 
grow in their parts and get full benefit from the thing they are at- 
tempting to do. 

And now to summarize briefly the work so far. 

At Hallowe’en, we presented On All Souls’ Eve found in Vir- 
ginia Olcott’s Holiday Plays. At Thanksgiving, Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay’s Little Pilgrim’s Progress from her The House of the 
Heart and Other Plays for Children was given, followed by Who 
Will Be the Dinner? also from Virginia Olcott’s Holiday Plays. 
Christmas was celebrated with Elizabeth Apthorpe McFadden’s 
splendid dramatization of Why the Chimes Rang. Each of these 
programs was given twice. And also during this term from Sep- 
tember to February, a playlet presenting the value of manual arts 
was given before the Parent-Teacher Association. In the second 
term, we have presented thus far three performances of Evangeline 
found in Olive Price’s volume of dramatizations, three of an un- 

published dramatization of The Perfect Tribute by myself, one of 
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a playlet demonstrating the importance of domestic science in the 
school before the Parent-Teacher Association, one of a combined 
program of scenes from The Courtship of Miles Standish, Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm, and Mother Goose, and one of Rachel Ly- 
man Field’s Harvard 47 Workshop play entitled Three Pills in a 
Bottle, also before the Parent-Teacher Association. 

This brings me up to date save for the mention of the fact 
that thirty members of our little theater group found time to at- 
tend a matinee performance of Much Ado About Nothing at the 
Play House and between acts took great delight in comparing this 
effort with their own, pointing out impartially where they might 
learn from the Play House and where the Play House might learn 
from them. 

The rest of the school season will be devoted to four more per- 
formances of Three Pills in a Bottle, one before each of the three 
grades, and one at the Cleveland Museum of Art, two more presen- 
tations of the combined program of The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, and Mother Goose, for only 
the seventh grade has seen it so far. We are all very proud of the 
fact that our project has found favor at the Museum of Art. 
There will probably be a performance also of the Swedish Fairy 
Tale, The Princess Who Hid Her Shoes, taken from Harriet S. 
Wright’s New Plays from Old Tales, and to wind up our little 
theater year, we shall discard our policy of the one act play for the 
nonce and present Winthrop Ames’s exquisite version of Jessie Bra- 
ham White’s Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. By June, statis- 
tically speaking, twenty-five performances will have been given, 
not counting the school revue given at the end of each term by the 
outgoing ninth graders. So you see we have kept to our promised 
average of a play a month. 

But why a little theater in a junior high school? It is not to 
make actors and actresses of the children. We leave that to the 
professional schools of acting and of the theater. Our end is not 
the acting, but something less tangible and, consequently, a little 
loftier perhaps. The acting, the play production is just the means 
to that end. However, if a young actor were to emerge from our 
midst, we would try to help him take his place in the world of 
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sincere artists just as we might any young painter or musician. 
Drama in a school should take its place side by side with the arts. 

It has been said that God (I am not quoting Scripture) formed 
the earth and that was sculpture, he colored it with trees and 
flowers and that was painting, he peopled it with men and women 
and that was drama. And just as art and music stimulate and di- 
rect the child’s instinctive love of form and color and sound and 
make him see and hear with an eye and ear for beauty, so drama 
ought to stimulate his appreciation and understanding of life and 
people. 

The dramatic instinct or the instinct to act is very strong in all 
of us, especially in the child, and given the proper direction and 
guidance, it can be turned into very worthy channels of activity. 
Let it run wild and it degenerates into “‘acting up,” a type of child 
activity with which all parents and teachers are well acquainted. 
And since it has been decided by educators of distinction that all 
education is getting the child to do well the thing he will do any 
way, we must admit that drama has to a certain degree its place 
in the school. But still, why organize it to the point that it be- 
comes almost a little theater activity on a juvenile scale? 

It will be noted that a great many of our plays have been oc- 
casional plays. By occasional play, I mean a play or performance 
given to celebrate a holiday. Every imaginative child restlessly 
anticipates a holiday of any sort. Try to subdue him and his rest- 
lessness gets him into trouble. Therefore, the only thing to do is 
to give him a legitimate means of satisfying that holiday feeling. 
Consequently, at Hallowe’en, we chose a play about fairies, a 
witch, a big black cat, elves, a cauldron, and all the things the 
juvenile mind loves to conjure up at that season. At Thanksgiv- 
ing, we fed his holiday appetite with Pilgrims, ducks, and a turkey 
performing upon the stage; at Christmas, with a play about a 
wonderful cathedral and its wonderful Christmas chimes; on Lin- 
coln’s birthday, with a play about Lincoln and his Gettysburg ad- 
dress. But these holiday performances did more than just give a 
legitimate vent to the holiday spirit. The holiday part of the play 
is really a kind of sugar coating for a pill of greater significance, 
for the Hallowe’en play contained a little message of kindness, 
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and the Thanksgiving play Pilgrims were of the sort that are 
found in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, although the ducks and the 
turkey in the little play that followed on the same program had no 
other purpose than that of pure entertainment. The Christmas 
play contained a beautiful sermon of service and sacrifice. The 
Lincoln play taught a fine lesson in patriotism. Three Pills in a 
Bottle, that delightful and delicate fantasy about people’s souls 
and the incongruity that exists between them and the persons they 
abide with, is better than a thousand dry and abstract discourses 
on the existence of a soul. Deliberately preach these things to the 
child and he is bored. I don’t blame him. I used to be, too. I am 
now, in fact. Give them to him in a play artistically and dra- 
matically produced and he is deeply stirred. 

Other plays, Evangeline, The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Mother Goose, were all classroom 
projects that were given originally in class and were later discov- 
ered to be worthy of auditorium performance. As can be seen 
from the titles, these particular plays are dramatizations of liter- 
ature to be found in the course of study in English. And let me 
say in this connection that nothing fixes a piece of literature in a 
child’s mind so happily or so permanently as to have acted it out 
or to have seen it acted out. 

All of the plays are the result of the combined efforts of chil- 
dren under the guidance of their art teacher, their woodwork 
teacher, their sewing teacher, their drama teacher, oftentimes their 
music teacher, and occasionally their gymnasium teacher, so you 
see what a correlation of subjects can be brought about in this ac- 
tivity. At an adequate length of time before each production, two 
to four weeks, sketches for the set of the coming play and sug- 
gested directions for building are placed in the hands of an art 
teacher and a shop instructor. At that time, also, sketches, plates, 
colors, directions, materials even for the making of the costumes 
are given to the sewing instructor. The play is cast, measurements 
taken, and the work goes forward. All of it is planned so that it 
can be done in school hours and still not interfere with the regular 
assignments of work. 

In that splendid dramatization of Why the Chimes Rang, the 
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music department was called in to train the cathedral chorus which 
was to sing off-stage Gevaert’s Sleep of the Child Jesus and Percy 
Lee Atherton’s Allelulia. The child musician at the little organ, 
though a skilled pianist, had never played an organ before and 
she had to be drilled also, although the boy who played Michael 
the fiddler in Evangeline looked up with the assistance of the li- 
brarian appropriate French folk tunes for the dance of the peas- 
ants at the betrothal feast, studied them, and played them at the 
performance without further assistance. And while another lad 
was attending regular rehearsals of Three Pills in a Bottle, he was 
also taking a daily lesson from his music teacher, learning the 
song of the Scissors Grinder’s Soul which he had to sing in con- 


nection with his part. The prince in The Princess Who Hid Her 


Shoes is required to play the lute. We haven’t found a lutist, but 
we have found a boy who plays the mandolin very skillfully, and 
he will probably play the rdle. 

It is surprising how many children can be put to work on a 
production. The skilled shop students are allowed to build the 
scenery, the artistic boys and girls paint it, those with a knack for 
cutting and fitting are allowed to get the costumes ready for the 
little seamstresses to sew together, and the young histriones do the 
acting. Even the juvenile reporters participate, for they write us 
up in the school paper and give us such excellent press notices that 
we display them on a bulletin board in the drama office and watch 
proudly the increasing accumulation of clippings. Our elation 
knows no bounds when we are heralded in a city newspaper. In 
only a few cases is the same child found working in more than one 
branch of the play production activity so that the event of a play 
is felt far throughout the school, and it is really amazing what zest 
goes into the making of a cupboard or a dress that is to be seen on 
the stage by one’s schoolmates, one’s teachers, and possibly one’s 
parents. 

I had thought that there would be difficulty in finding plays 
suitable for this intermediate junior high school age, but it has not 
been so at all. Those plays given so far have proved most suitable 
and most successful, and in my constant research I have found in- 
numerable others that ought to prove equally suitable and suc- 
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cessful. Some of them, such as The Birthday of the Infanta, not 
Stuart Walker’s dramatization of this Oscar Wilde story but an- 
other more appropriate for junior high age and to be found in 
Harriet S. Wright’s New Plays from Old Tales, and Jephtha’s 
Daughter in the Cohen collection of plays, the children have read 
together and they can hardly wait for the new term to give them. 
These and many others by Constance D’Arcy Mackay, from the 
Atlantic Book of Junior Plays, Moses’ Treasury of Plays for Chil- 
dren, and the latest volume, Another Treasury of Plays, and in- 
numerable other worthy collections, will afford programs for many 
little theater seasons to come, and if we run out of plays we may 
try writing our own. 


AN ADVENTURE IN TEACHING LANGUAGE 


MARY J. AINSWORTH 


“Everyone who has completed his memorization of ‘Little Or- 
phant Annie’ raise his hand.” (It is the seventh-grade grammar 
class, near the first of the school year.) In response to the teacher’s 
inquiry, about one-half of the hands are held up, proudly, with 
much conscious turning of heads to bestow conciliatory glances 
upon the less fortunate members who have found difficulty in mak- 
ing the words “stick.” 

“Not bad” decides the teacher. “Now let’s hear one of you give 
your reading to the class. This is the first expression work we have 
had this year, so we are all anxious to see how we'll do. Mary 
Louise, let us hear you.” 

Mary Louise marches forward eagerly, turns quickly, faces the 
class, and starts. Her speed does not slacken. If anything, it gains 
velocity as Mary Louise rhymes onward. She finishes three stanzas 
and launches into the last one: ‘An’ the Gobbleuns’Il getcha, ef yu 
don’t watch out,” declares Mary Louise with finality, and returns 
suddenly to her seat. (Part of Mary’s classmates register admira- 
tion and the others do not register. ) 

“Are there any criticisms which you are ready to give Mary 
Louise, so she may improve her reading before she gives it next 
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time?” questions the teacher suggestively. The class registers sur- 
prise. Joey waves a hand frantically. The teacher calmly observes, 
“Joey, when you have finished exercising your right arm, you may 
rise quietly and tell us what is bothering you.” Joey appears sur- 
prised, then thoughtful, rises and informs the teacher, vigorously, 
“T think Mary Louise spoke her piece fine, and knew it awful well.” 
The teacher: “Yes, I’m afraid she ‘spoke her piece,’ and ‘awfully’ 
well.” (The class registers total amazement or total oblivion, ac- 
cording to nationality.) (Remember, the true teacher is an illumi- 
nant along the highway the children must travel, and the children 
combustible material. Here is an example of what happens under 
such conditions. ) 
The teacher proceeds: 


You see, we don’t go through life speaking little pieces about the things 
we want to tell expressively. We talk them; and if we want folks to listen and 
to see what we are saying, we must see what we are telling, first. In this selec- 
tion from Riley which we have, the author is telling of the little orphan Annie 
who used to stay at his house “to earn her board an’ keep’n,” and she could tell 
frightful tales of witches and ghosts. Try to see the little boy who is telling 
this story about Annie (or little girl, if you will). The little boy or girl who is 
telling this story might as easily be you, James, or you, Eva. Now this time, 
when one of you comes up, remember you are just going to tell us something 
very exciting that happens at your house. Just suppose a little elf child like 
this strange little “Orphant Annie” had come to your house, and only last night 
told tales of ‘““Gobbleuns” and witches that created shivers which still linger in 
the marrow of your bones. Come on, Robert, you tell us the story of Little 
Orphant Annie and the Gobbleuns. 


Robert comes forward just a little hesitantly, yet looking inter- 
ested in the attempt. From force of habit, perhaps, Robert comes 
down hard on the rhyme lines. The teacher interrupts, 


Pardon me, please, Robert. Just forget that in this story you are saying 
rhymes. Slowly—tell it just as you see it. See little Annie in her red dress and 
apron; see her wave the broom, “shoo the chickens off the porch!” Now see 
the children all “around the kitchen fire.” You're there too, “an’ havin’ the 
mostest fun’”—real scary fun, “alistenin’ to the witch tales ’at Annie tells 
about.”” Now, Robert, tell us just how little Orphant Annie tells about the 
“gobbleuns ’at’ll get you ef you don’t watch out.” Wait a minute Robert. Why 
does the little orphan Annie shoo the chickens off the porch, and dust the 
hearth, and sweep, and do all those things? Why yes, “to earn her board and 
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keep.” Then don’t drop your voice until you tell us that. Otherwise you'd 
break the thought, see? 


Thus the teacher makes these children live and see line after line 
of this poem. Ah, Robert is really seeing something in this next 
stanza. He almost forgets to emphasize the rhyme. He is telling us 
a story. Why, he almost has a natural tone of voice. Now he fin- 
ishes. The class registers surprised satisfaction—and something 
more: an unwillingness to be “extras.”” They all want to try the 
new game. They all want to see if they can’t be the character in the 
story and make the class watch breathlessly just as though they 
were really someone else. Hands are raised. “Yes, Marie,” ac- 
knowledges the teacher, “what did you think of Robert’s story?” 
“Why, it was so sort of real-like. I could pretty near see little or- 
phant Annie. I believe I could give mine now,” adds Marie hope- 
fully. 

“Why, of course,” smiles the teacher. “Come up, Marie, and 
tell us; and Marie, don’t you think it would be much easier if be- 
fore you start your story you would tell us something about how 
the author came to write this poem, and a little about the main 
character? Just as sort of a setting you know?” Marie nods inter- 
estedly, comes to the front, faces the class, stands a second, con- 
centrating on what she is going to say, trying “‘to see it.” She starts 
slowly, telling how little Orphant Annie was a real little girl who 
stayed at Riley’s house, when he was a little boy; that she could 
tell wonderful witch and ghost stories. The children follow closely 
as she tells the story. When she comes to the last lines, “An’ the 
gobbleuns’ll get you ef you don’t watch out,” she fairly whispers 
them in her intense excitement in the reality of what she is telling. 
“‘Ah-h-h”—is the unconscious tribute to Marie’s eloquence. One 
after another tries. The teacher is having them jot down criticisms, 
pro and con, as each speaker comes out in front to tell his story. 

Near the end of the period they stop, and as the names of the 
speakers are called, members of the class give their criticisms, 
which are always helpful. Each speaker takes down his mistakes 
pointed out to him and promises to work for improvement before 
the next work in expression. 

Several days later. The same classroom; same children: 
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“Good morning, Children! Isn’t this a glorious October day? 
Almost Hallowee’n, too, isn’t it?” (The class registers a wide- 
awake interest, regardless of nationality.) “Mabel, you may tell 
us what we had for our first work in expression.” Mabel recites 
keenly of the attempts of the class to read expressively “Little Or- 
phant Annie.” Many of the class eagerly tell how they have tried 
“to improve” their expression. Then the teacher asks, “How many 
of you can tell us some of the reasons why a person should learn to 
express himself well?” (The class registers puzzled thought, with 
here and there a gleam of understanding.) Gradually hands are 
raised. Joey rises to the occasion, saying, “TI think it is a good thing 
to be able to tell a thing well, because we may have to get up and 
talk before people some day.’’ Mary Louise is eager to speak, as 
follows, ‘‘I’d like to know how to read well so’s I could entertain at 
mother’s club or other places some time.” Marie: “TI like to pre- 
tend I’m someone else.” All the children are eager to report. As 
the opinions are given, the teacher writes them on the blackboard, 
giving the class words of praise and encouragement as corrections 
are made. The goals to be attained in expression work are being 
made plain. The children now see that this kind of work “‘is sure 
better than just memorizin’ pomes ya’ didn’t even understand,” as 
one boy expresses it. 

Of course the teacher has in her mind (and in her plan book, if 
you please) the goals to be attained, not alone in the several days 
of expression work in the grammar class every month, but in carry- 
ing out the same principles in reading and all other classes where 
oral recitations comprise, or should comprise, a large part of the 
work. She also realizes, too, that from “Little Orphant Annie” she 
will lead the class to more difficult and beautiful poems. From all 
this work the class must acquire: (1) ease in standing before an 
audience; (2) ability in enunciation; (3) a fresh vigor in telling 
anything; (4) a better knowledge of poets and their poems; (5) 
appreciation of the beautiful; (6) moral truths (for what great 
poem does not teach one?); (7) higher ideals; (8) imagination; 
(9) a sense of humor (the children are simply gleeful over the 
“Raggedy Man” and other characters of the delicious Hoosier di- 
alect); (10) happiness and spontaneity. 
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Who will deny that the last object alone does not justify the in- 
clusion of such work in school? Now, as I look at the teacher work- 
ing with the children, they all seem to be living with “the bad little 
boy,” little Orphant Annie, and the gobbleuns. But they do not 
seem to get the expression of the last words in each verse, “‘An’ the 
gobbleuns’ll get you ef you don’t watch out!”’ They come down too 
hard on the words, or sing it. What does the teacher do? Look, 
now—listen: “Children, we just don’t seem to see the bad old gob- 
bleuns in this poem. They must be terrible, grinning things which 
snatch away bad little boys and girls. (Class registers chuckles.) 
“Or maybe ‘big black things.’ How many would like to have paste, 
scissors, and construction paper and make the kind of ‘gobbleuns’ 
he thinks are in Riley’s poem?” (Class registers eagerness. Mate- 
rial is ready.) The teacher steps to the board and begins sketching 
goblins—fat, grinning ones; thin, abused ones; wobbly ones drift- 
ing along; round, merry ones; fierce ones; and others of terrible 
mien. As each one is completed, the class glances up, laughs, and 
goes on with the work. Efforts are made to make “gobbleuns,” like 
the teacher’s, or original ones. “Time is up. How many have fin- 
ished?” Most of the class have finished. The others will finish 
work at noon, or after school. The children help put the work on 
the board. (Class registers interest and proud joy as the “gob- 
bleuns” are ranged in a most unholy and gruesome crew, along the 
top of the board.) When the border is finished, the teacher writes 
under these gobbleuns, in orange chalk, “An’ the gobbleuns’ll git 
you ef you don’t watch out!” 

An’ 
The 

Gobbleuns’ll 

Git 

You 
Ef 
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Don’t watch out. 


At one side she sketches Little Orphant Annie telling the story. 
Joey declares, “I bet I can say it better next time, after having that 
bunch of gobbleuns to look at.”” Others register their enthusiasm. 
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The class is over. The children gone. 

I think I’ll let the teacher know I see her purposes in this work, 
so I saunter up. “Was it not fun?” I ask. “A real outlet for their 
creative ability and their surplus energy. They feel a sense of sat- 
isfaction in accomplishing something. I daresay these children will 
now get this poem memorized all right, and they will not forget it.” 
I added, “This expression work fits in with your Hallowe’en deco- 
rations,” as I looked at the gobbleuns and Little Annie. 

With a twinkle in her eye, the teacher replied, “Yes, and this 
work fits in with life, too.” 

“Fits in with life,” I reflected as I left the room. I wish all of 
our school work could do that. I went away thinking of all the far- 
reaching results of that “live adventure” in language. 


TO EDGAR ALLAN POE 
EMILY HANSON OBEAR 


Within this little room you used to write 

Long after pale Virginia lay in bed. 

You used this table. Here your wearied head 
Dreamed frenzied dreams until the opal light 
Aslant this window woke you to the fight 

Of your tremendous foe, and to the dread 

Of losing her to whom the angels wed 

Your lonely heart, to lighten its dark night. 


No music came to you from worlds without. 
Your genius, like your battle, was alone, 

With only rays of art and shining power 

To keep you from the shallow shores of doubt. 
You learned that even art cannot atone 

For lonely vigils and the bitter hour. 
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KATE 


Good-natured Kate 

Counted her friends 

By scores. 

They liked to listen for the laugh 

That lay but half concealed 

Within the swinging cadence of her speech. 
But she did strange things 

To nouns and verbs and pronouns. 


She had left off school 
Somewhere in the grades 
Because the teacher had told her 
To “proceed with the lesson.” 


“Now what does she want me to do?” 


Kate was trembling—inside where no one could see— lish 
“Proceed”—it sounded like “see,” a 
So she looked hard at the page, a 


But she said nothing. 


“Proceed!” the American teacher repeated sharply. P has 
(There were visitors that day.) i 
At length— disc 

“Sit down!” OUT | 
This time Kate understood. 

She also knew she was to remain ia 
After school and be punished that 
For failing to “proceed with the lesson.” rer 
of t 
In her seat after the others had gone scho 
Kate waited for the punishment. atter 
The teacher sorted papers at her desk. me. 
Finally Kate took out her book pape 
And studied over the lesson verse 
She had already learned. ’ 
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Then the capable American woman 

Sitting up in front 

Spoke to the little Dutch immigrant. 

Kate understood most of what she said: 
The next time Kate must do 

What she was told to do 

Or something quite dreadful would happen. 
Kate was too proud to say 

She didn’t know the meaning of “proceed.” 
Then she was sent home. 

That was the end of her schooling. 


All her life she was afraid 
Of “educated people.” 
EtHeEt Louise KNox 


325 FuLton Street, East Grand Rapips, MIcHIGAN 


APPRECIATION THROUGH CREATION 


In the “Round Table” discussions in the October edition of the Eng- 
lish Journal, I was especially interested in the article by Miss Esther 
Lolita Holcomb, entitled “Opening Doors.” 

If we are to inspire a love for poetry, then surely enthusiasm for that 
phase of English work should be aroused as early as possible. I feel that 
junior and senior high school teachers have a wonderful opportunity for 
discovering latent talent, and I am convinced that we have real talent in 
our classrooms which is allowed to remain dormant too long. 

For several terms I have required every pupil in my English classes, 
representing the last half of the Junior year, to write at least two lines 
that rhyme. This is the minimum requirement. I tell them at the same 
time that I hope to receive creditable poems and that I feel sure some 
of them will give me work which will be worthy of publication in our 
school paper. A date is set at which time every pupil is to give me his 
attempt at verse-making. I must confess that the results have surprised 
me. Forty-one have been thought worthy of publication in our school 
paper and magazine, and the authors have been inspired to continue 
verse-making in college. “Nothing succeeds like success.” 

While I have never found a Wordsworth, a Shelley, or a Keats, I 
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have found gifted pupils to whom a new field of activity has been opened 
—a new outlet for hidden talent. 
Betty M. GoopWyn 


Maury ScHoor 
NorFOLK, VIRGINIA 


THE FAMOUS RUT 


The first year I was out of college and exploring life a bit as I found 
it in teaching six different subjects a day, I remember hearing experienced 
teachers say, ‘““My goodness, every time a green teacher comes to this 
place, I know how many miles I am behind.” 

This remark was made usually in reference to current events and 
modern literature. So often we hear ourselves say, “Oh, I used to read 
the Literary Digest, but by the time I get all my papers corrected, I want 
something light to read myself.” Or, “Just wait until you’ve taught ten 
years. .... ” And how horribly true that is! If some god were to sort 
over the various professions to see which one most nearly matched his 
own, he would certainly put the laurel wreath on the English chair—no 
matter who sat in it. The big comfort is that outsiders admit our rather 
Herculean task, and they smile with real sympathy to hear us say, “Oh, 
well, nobody can do everything.” 

And so we let ourselves get into what we ourselves dub a “rut,”’ where 
we repose so snugly until a bomb explodes too near us to be comfortable. 
Quite comforting is the fact that we do realize our position; honesty re- 
mains still the best policy. Once admitting all this, let us observe various 
“painless methods” of getting ourselves out. 

There is always the New York Times, which tells so much and is so 
modern in its criticism of modern literature. There is the Book of the 
Month Club that brings one book each month, carefully selected and an- 
swering various needs of readers today. Very few Americans will pay for 
a book and then not read it; we all are really of the tribe of Shylock in 
this respect. One thing sure is that getting a book in this way is an open 
challenge to ourselves. Then there is the second-hand book store. To 
have «n account with such a firm as Leary’s in Philadelphia is to have a 
chance to meet high romance at home. Surely there is all of that in buy- 
ing a book “with a past.” Of the three “methods,” this last one seems the 
most economical and intriguing—a most delicious combination salad for 
the hungry of our profession. 

Now for a regular Caesar campaign. In the back of Asa Don Dickin- 
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son’s The Thousand Best Books are several pages devoted to outlines of 
certain books to read in order to accomplish the greatest amount of cul- 
ture in the minimum time. For instance, a list is given to be covered dur- 
ing 1927, 1928, and on for ten years. The books given comprise both 
classic and modern literature and are well rounded in drama, poetry, 
novel, and philosophy, one hundred books for each year. Although this 
plan of “action” means the perusal of two a week, this fact in itself does 
not become a mountain when we consider that many of them are short; 
for example: Glittering Gate, by Dunsany, Sonnets from the Portuguese, 
by Elizabeth Browning, and Innocents Abroad by Clemens. To use this 
book as a personal “plan” book would be going by a sure receipt. 

If we want to shop easily and efficiently, we carry a list of our needs. 
Just so in reading. To browse about in a library and pick what we will is 
an exquisite joy, but such excursions should not be the rule if we mean 
to catch up. Our list need not be at all arbitrary; the exact time we read 
a book matters very little. Get a book to fit your mood. Just to look over 
Mr. Dickinson’s book is to experience a positive ache within one’s self. 
Why do we choose to talk to beggars when we might speak with kings? 
Yet often when we do take out a book and begin to read it at home, we 
meet with a stone wall. After finding myself in this predicament more 
than once, I discovered that if I get more than one book the chances are 
that at least one will be read. Moods tease us all, and our tastes change 
without notice. However, if coughdrops are “in the house,” we chew 
them; if books are handy, we read them. 

Perhaps the greatest demand on an English teacher is that he must 
know and love his tools—books. To accomplish this means to straddle 
the universe. If we observe good workmen, master-craftsmen, we see that 
they have their own tools. Why not teachers? To have a personal library 
is to begin at the beginning place surely, a library not merely of our col- 
lege texts and classics and curriculum texts, but one that shows our own 
growth in the years we have been educating ourselves in life. One’s own 
books are precious things, much more so than the average glib American 
will ever admit. They come to mean a lot to him; they know him, for he 
has read them, maybe more than once. They are there if he wants them. 
They give him a quiet strength, or an intoxication of inspiration, or a 
sober mental challenge of a thousand kinds. More than all else, they be- 
long to him, and one loves one’s very own. Their mere being there gives 
him a background that makes it easier for him to stand up. The influ- 
ence of good books upon one’s self cannot be denied, and most especially 
on the teacher of English. If one lives with good literature—lives with it 
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—there will be about that mind and its utterances some tinge of the great 
whom he has come to know so well. 

It often happens that we own good books which we do not read. 
Perhaps an especially tempting advertisement has coaxed a check from 
us. When the set arrives we glance through it eagerly and promise our- 
selves a real treat soon. Then we put the books into our bookcases. There 
they stay. I am wondering if these glassed-in book warehouses so hygien- 
ically used nowadays are not guilty of dampening our enthusiasm for 
reading? Books ought not to be caged, nor on silent parade for color 
values of interior decoration. Behind glass doors they lose their identities 
and become merely furniture. And if one has paid so much for a prized 
edition that he cannot use it happily, he has indeed “paid too much for 
his whistle.” 

This same idea is very well expressed by Hutchinson in [f Winter 
Comes when Mark Sabre says: “He was extraordinarily fond of his 
books and he had ideas about their arrangement. The lowest shelf was 
three feet from the ground; he hated books being down where you can’t 
see them. Also, the cases were open, without glass doors; he hated having 
to fiddle to get out a book.” 

Here is Hugh Walpole speaking: “The worst libraries are those ac- 
cursed things in glazed sets behind glass. It is as hard for the love of 
books to enter into such a library as it is for the familiar camel to pass 
through the well-known eye of a needle.” 

If we are in the famous rut, we can dig ourselves out by clubs, Sun- 
day book reviews to stimulate interest, patronizing regularly second-hand 
book stores, making out a definite list of books we should know very well, 
and last and most enduring of all, get us a little book-nest of our own, all 
our own, with the shelves temptingly wide open. 

Dora McELWAIN 

WitmincTon, DELAWARE 


IN THE FRESHMAN STAGE OF PUNCTUATION 


College students should learn to use semicolons during their first 
year. And anyone who uses semicolons, but without being quite sure of 
them, is in the freshman stage of development. He has come to the point 
where he needs to put ideas together a little more closely than he has done 
before; he wants to express shades of meaning more accurately. The rela- 
tionship between ideas has come to have more significance for him and 
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therefore he needs to be more expert in the connections between the parts 
of his sentences. 

Before the semicolon stage he has had only simple ideas which were 
so loosely related that they could be put into separate sentences, and 
hence all he needed to know how to use was a period. And he probably 
thought he could put periods in the right places, but he was mistaken. 
No one can really know a period until he knows a semicolon, because, as 
he is to find out during the freshman stage, often he will want semicolons 
where he used to have periods. 

And the first and simplest way to learn to handle semicolons is to 
begin by moving two sentences together, reducing the capital letter to a 
small one, and exchanging the period for a semicolon. That will make, in 
place of two separate ideas, two parts of the same idea. The semicolon 
shows that the ideas belong more closely together than the period had 
indicated. Surely it is a great advance in the thinking process to know 
the difference between two separate ideas and two parts of the same idea. 

If we take sets of sentences, such as the following, and read them 
first separately and then in semicolon combination, we shall see how semi- 
colons connect thoughts. 


He couldn’t explain. He had no idea how they got there. 

You have no chance for that job. Marian Jones has it cinched. 
His heart gave a leap. He turned to Lucy. 

I was hungry. The lunch basket was on the other side of the lake. 


Of course, only the author himself can decide how close he wants the 
relationship between two ideas to be. For instance, Havelock Ellis might 
have put these two sentences together with a semicolon, but he did not 
choose to: “We are not only impressed by the critic’s own inability to 
write any better than those he criticises. We are moved to question the 
validity of nearly all the rules he lays down for our guidance.” 

After a Freshman has learned to put two ideas together, he may pro- 
gress to the next step, which is as simple as the first: it is to substitute 
semicolons in some sentences for “and.” If the foregoing four sets of sen- 
tences were connected with “and,” their meaning would be different than 
it would be with a period or a semicolon. 

He who can tell when he wants a period, when “and,” and when a 
semicolon, is on a fair way to passing the freshman stage of thought-com- 
bination and punctuation development. 

HELEN RAND 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION 


It is a matter of surprise that no plan of co-operaton with the Eng- 
lish teacher has yet won a wide adoption. All the conditions exist favor- 
ing such a plan. Teachers everywhere, regardless of subject, avow the 
importance of telling speech. Daily they are offended by the broken, 
slap-dash lingo of recitation. All cordially agree that mastery of language 
is rooted in habit; that good habits can only be fixed by the regular, in- 
variable, relentless repetition of the right thing. The English teacher 
meanwhile wrestles in prayer for some allies to help check the combined 
forces of slang, of crude environment, of the movies and the Sunday “fun- 
nies,” of the musical comedy, and finally, of the natural tendency of the 
adolescent to sprawl and yawn in his English as he does in his chair, his 
clothes, and his manners. With the need of a combined attack so plain 
and the willingness of all teachers so evident, one would suppose that 
a definite plan for a side-to-side push would have shaken into shape 
long ago. 

The following plan makes no pretense of meeting all phases of the 
issue. It hopes rather to define and co-ordinate a few simple suggestions 
which, regularly insisted upon, would constitute a workable co-operative 
plan. It was recently presented to the faculty of the Philadelphia Normal 
School to meet a specific situation. While it presupposed a student body 
of some eleven hundred, trained in the public schools and intending to 
enter teaching, the suggestions are flexible enough to apply to any grade 
or group or school. 

There are certain preliminary considerations, it seems to us, that 
should operate in any co-operative plan. First of all, its aim should be 
to raise the whole level of a school’s English—in every classroom, at the 
lunch table, on the playing field, in the chance persiflage of the corridor, 
and, it may be added, in faculty meetings. Clean enunciation and tidy 
speech must become ubiquitous and automatic. Secondly, the plan must 
not invade the methods of other teachers. It must be in the nature of 
things, springing from normal classroom situations and activities. Any 
complex, obtrusive scheme is doomed to fail, and might as well at the 
outset be tendered the rites of decent burial. Teachers are already too 
crowded to have additional complexities thrust into their work. Especial- 
ly must it entail no further burdens on English teachers; their load is al- 
ready at the peak. Finally, it must recognize the principle that thought 
and speech are so intimately fused that it is almost impossible to part and 
separately assess them. Good language is essentially good thinking. 
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1. Our plan would begin with a clear, emphatic announcement by 
the principal in the assembly, and by every teacher to every group, that, 
beginning at once, all written work—examination papers, reports, précis 
—would be expected to be written in tidy, correct, and exact English; 
that every teacher, regardless of subject, would reserve the privilege of 
refusing to read or of failing a paper not so written. In view of the infi- 
nite capacity of the human mind to resist instruction, it is urged that the 
announcement be frequently repeated. 

2. A similar emphatic anonuncement should be made regarding the 
oral English of recitation. And good oral English should be expressly de- 
fined so that pupils will know what is meant. By it is meant, first of all, 
clean, distinct enunciation. Secondly, it means, as far as practicable, an- 
swers in completed sentences. This last point deserves especial emphasis. 
Pupils are viciously prone to answer questions in monosyllabic grunts 
and fragmentary phrases. And may we here be permitted to acknowledge 
a long-felt debt to an old teacher, Professor Isadore Spiers, of the William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, who stands out in a long line of in- 
structors for his invariable insistence on “form” in recitation and on the 
complete, rounded sentence. 

3. Two devices are suggested to check and mechanize this co-oper- 
ative plan—the rubber stamp and the double grade. Each teacher would 
be provided with a rubber stamp bearing the imprint English Unsatis- 
factory, and a liberal use made of it on examination papers, reports, out- 
lines, précis, and so on. Such a stamp would be inexpensive, easily ap- 
plied, and indubitably effective. The mere fact that it bore an official 
imprint would invest it with a certain authority that would tend to check 
carelessness. As a substitute, or as a supplementary device, we would 
suggest the double grade on all returned written work, thus: $4 , the nu- 
merator indicating content, the denominator, English. In some of the 
London schools this device is employed, the denominator indicating legi- 
bility and neatness. Such a grade would serve as a constant reminder 
that English was a part of every subject, as indeed it is. 

4. The joint assignment, properly used, is an effective co-operative 
device. Whether it is frequent or occasional depends upon conditions. A 
somewhat free and flexible use seems the better plan. It is seen to work 
most effectively in the form of a long paper once or twice a term, assigned, 
let us say, in a history course, replacing the usual theme assignment and 
counting for both English and history. The teachers of both history and 
English carefully mark and grade it. To systematize the procedure, the 
two teachers make a permanent arrangement regarding the date, kind, 
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and subject of the paper. In one school of our acquaintance a series of 
prize essays in history is a regular part of a course, the prizes going to 
papers that best meet the demands of content and expression as well. 

5. The infirmary squad, or “the hospital class,” meets a definite 
need in any co-operative plan. Every school presents the problem of stu- 
dents whose souls are worth saving, but whose English is a bar to sal- 
vation. The deficiency may be due to entirely natural causes—foreign 
parentage, defective early schooling, environment, or even a natural in- 
articulateness. Such students often more than hold their own in other 
subjects. They could be readily combed from the various sections and as- 
sembled into small groups for the specific instruction they need. A sur- 
prisingly few extra classes would neatly meet the need. 

6. Finally, our plan to raise the level of a school’s English might well 
begin with the English of teachers themselves. Compared with the law- 
yer, the doctor, the engineer, the salesman, the teacher is not conspicuous 
for racy, telling speech. Far too commonly our idiom is second-hand, 
imitative, and childish. Our speech needs more of the point and tang of 
men and affairs and the workaday world, as well as the increased riches 
that come of wider reading and fuller association with informed and in- 
forming people. 

CLEMENT E. Foust 
PHILADELPHIA NoRMAL SCHOOL 


A STATISTICAL METHOD OF IMPROVING COMPOSITIONS 


Several English teachers have been interested in a device for teach- 
ing English composition which I have evolved. Because other teachers 
may be interested and may find it helpful, I present my plan for their 
use. It is not an unusual scheme, for I believe similar plans have been 
used by other teachers. It is not a solution for all composition-teaching 
problems, for it aims only to arouse a desire on the part of the pupil for 
accuracy in writing. It will not be popular with those who believe that 
composition-writing should be so free and inspired that the pupil is not 
hampered by rules and regulations, for it aims to improve only mechani- 
cal faults. However, I present the plan because it has been helpful to me 
and to several other teachers. 

This device is very simple and may best be explained by the follow- 
ing page from a pupil’s notebook. This page is taken from the notebook 
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of a student in the Junior year of high school. Of course the items listed 
depend on the individual teacher and on the grade being taught. 

This diagram takes very little of the pupil’s time. It forces the pupil 
to notice his mistakes. It makes him take note of his progress or lack of 
it. He may, if he should so desire, note the particular source of his weak- 
ness. He may compare his progress with that of the other pupils, for the 
average errors of a class may easily be compiled by the teacher from the 
pupils’ diagrams. The chief virtue of this plan, however, is the fact that 


ANALYTICAL CRITICISM OF COMPOSITIONS 


Date of composition. .......| Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Jan. | Mar.| Mar. May June 
II 21 23 6 10 28 I 3 

Mistakes in: 

Indorsement............. 

Paragraphing............ I 

Sentence structure........ I I I 2 

Capitalization............ 

i eee 3 I 3 2 2 I 

Choice of words.......... 2 4 
Total number of mistakes....| 7 I 4 3. «+410 rt |o ° 
Number of pages........... 23 |1 64 | 2 8 3 2 4 
Mistakes per page.......... 2.08] 1 -II] 1.5 | 1.25] .33} © ° 
Good 
Fair 
*Choice of details........... Good 


* The teacher failed to evaluate these last three items in many compositions. 


the pupils are stimulated to work for self-improvement. For the weaker 
pupils it may be wise to further stimulate this desire by giving failures to 
all who make over a certain number of mistakes per page. 

And the statistics compiled from these tables may be used in many 
ways. For instance, rivalry between different classes may be aroused by 
posting the average mistakes per page for each class. Table I was kept on 
the blackboard in a Junior English classroom. 
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It may be seen from Table I that the first two classes did not improve 
in their second composition. This was due to the delay in teaching punc- 
tuation rules to these two classes until after the writing of the second 
composition. This delay was deliberate because one of the pupils had 
suggested that the learning of punctuation rules was of no value. The 
table proved the value of memorizing punctuation rules. Thus this sta- 
tistical method may prove helpful in unexpected ways. 

Of course this plan has faults. The page as a unit is uneven, for each 
pupil writes a different number of words per page. The convenience of 
the page unit is the only excuse for its use. Very frequently the results 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE MISTAKES PER PAGE IN COMPOSITIONS 


First Period | Second Period | Fourth Period | Fifth Period 

4.2 3-9 3-4 4.5 
3 2.5 2.1 3-4 
4.5 2.9 2.6 3.6 
2.2 2.4 2.6 
1.2 1.7 1.4 


do not work out correctly. A whole class may show in one composition 
an increasing number of mistakes per page, rather than a decreasing 
number. This may be attributed to poor teaching, or it may be attrib- 
uted to the fact that the assigned subject was unusually difficult. Most 
teachers will prefer to accept the latter explanation, or any explanation 
except the first. The plan has been criticized as giving the pupils an op- 
portunity for dishonesty in making out their tables. However, there is 
little motive for dishonesty as long as the facts are used for information 
purposes only. Then, too, if the compositions are kept in the notebooks, 
it is not a difficult task for the teacher to verify the figures. It does not 
seem to me that the faults of this plan deprive it of its chief value—that 
of interesting the pupils in their own improvement. 

This statistical method, then, with its strong points and its weak- 
nesses, is presented with the hopes that other teachers may find it useful 


or at least suggestive of other plans. 
MARTHA FoHL 


PitTsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OUR AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


The day moves toward the west, and so the tide 

Of progress flows, to the land of the setting sun. 

Here lies a realm beloved of all the gods. 

They have cast their purple mantles on the hills 

And crowned each mountain height with misted gems. 
Aurora’s brush has tinted every vale, 

While cereal plains proclaim Demeter’s smiles. 

In this fair land of forest, field, and stream, 

There dwells a mighty people, all freeborn. 

Long years ago the founders of the race, 

Few, but stout of heart and strong of arm, 

Subdued the land in all its savage grace, 

And made a garden in the wilderness. 

Its borders bloomed with herbs, heart’s-ease and balm, 
To heal the wounds of all who came; yet some 

The wisdom of such restoration doubted, 

And sought to kill the plants with fire and sword. 

But labor, pain, and sacrifice kept guard. 

Thus wardened, throve the garden year by year, 

Its balsam-scented fragrance stealing far. 

Each rising sun fleeing towards the west 

Brought hosts of pilgrims, worn with care and dread, 
Who gained new strength from freedom’s sparkling fount, 
And built their lives again in fields of right. 

From every corner of the earth they came, 

And freely entered at the garden’s gate, 

Whose portals opened wide for all who knocked. 
These peoples and the guardians of the place 
Together labored in the garden’s care, 

And from them sprang another race of men. 

The strands of all their lives were woven close 

Into a mighty web, upon the loom 

Of custom, law, and love of peace and right. 

The thread that holds the fabric firm and smooth, 
The language of the founders of the race. 

The garden waxed more fair; its fame spread far, 
Inviting countless hosts of refugees 

To enter, as their kinsmen did of yore. 

But these seemed not akin to those within. 

So quaint their dress, and strange their foreign tongue, 
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They were not recognized as brother men. 

And so the gates were closed, and are today, 

None entering who cannot play the flute— 

The magic, golden flute of English speech. 

To those who stand without our gates and wait, 

Seeing, not understanding, but afraid 

To come within the garden, though ’tis theirs, 

We give few words, and those perhaps of blame— 

Is theirs the fault?—the jeer, the mocking look. 

Do those who walk among the garden’s paths 

Ne’er break its peaceful calm with clashing sound 

Of filthy word, or slurred, unlovely phrase? 

Do we, who own the flute, send forth our notes 

With liquid tongue of nightingale? or is 

The harsh, discordant voice of jay ne’er heard? 

That flute is ours, and all its fine technique 

Is waiting, for our caring to acquire. 

That silv’ry tongue so mellow and so clear— 

What perfect harmonies of sound it holds 

When from the lips of brilliant orator 

It drops, or from the pen in Shakespeare’s hand, 

Its rhythmic cadence seems the echoed tune 

Of singing brook and plashing waterfall, 

Of lilting thrush, the cloistered copse within, 

And these, with hum of nectar-sipping bee, 

And serenade of langorous southwind, 

Or clear-cut song of robins at the dawn, 

Are voices of the garden. Should the speech 

Of those who walk along its fragrant aisles 

Be less melodious than Nature’s call? 

And when that golden flute at last is given 

To those who wait, its perfect use to learn, 

Let no discordant note the measure break, 

No shrilling pitch the limpid rhythm drown. 

Let each full tone that echoes down the path 

Be bright and clear as even the garden’s own. 

And so shall come a perfect harmony 

Of sight, and sound, and spirit sympathy, 

Until the garden’s people walk in peace, 

With each for all, and all for everyone, 

A lasting and a true democracy. 
Riverswe, New JERSEY 


PaAuLA KENDALL 
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EDITORIAL 


Teachers of literature face a common dilemma. What is an in- 
telligent attitude to assume in our classrooms and in other contacts 
ree with our students toward the purely popular, non-liter- 
through Life 2°Y best sellers? What shall we say when our students 

tell us enthusiastically about the latest thriller of Zane 
Grey, Harold Bell Wright, or Peter B. Kyne? That students do 
rate the works of these popular authors at least on an equality with 
the most appealing classics is beyond controversy. Every study of 
student interest in reading is evidence of the keen admiration of 
our adolescents for such fiction as the Understanding Heart, the 
Black Hunter, and the Vanishing American—and we know it even 
more surely from our daily exchange of confidences. 

We have often given our pupils our own opinions—frequently 
without having read the book or the writer in question. We have 
vigorously placed the popular piece in question beneath the ped- 
estal of the classics, hastily labeled it “trash,” or blasted it with 
equal effectiveness by kindly criticism or silence. These are un- 
doubtedly critical literary attitudes. Are they intelligent? Is not 
the instant and inevitable result the building of a barrier between 
pupil and teacher, the loss of the very sympathy and understanding 
without which the teaching of the classics is time-serving and dead- 
ening futility? 

For there must be genuine value in these best sellers—unless 
we subscribe to the doctrine of original sin. We have named this 
the Age of the Child, and reaffirmed our faith in the sanity and 
sweetness of youth. We cannot do this with honesty unless we de- 
clare our trust in the integrity of the child’s choices among his 
books. Ought we not search out the lodestone that guides him so 
that we may be better teachers, guides, counselors? Why do Junior 
and Senior high school pupils devour popular “fiction”? 

Samuel Scoville, Jr., a successful author of boys’ stories, gave 
an interesting analysis of the appeals he uses in a recent Saturday 
Review of Literature. He wrote, “A book that a boy will read must 
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march, or better yet, gallop,” and again, quoting Thackeray, “I 
write novels for other people, but the books which I like to read 
myself are those without love or any of that sort of nonsense, but 
full of fighting, escapes, robbery, and rescue.” 

Not much of Addison here, sparkling, cultivated Addison who 
had so little of importance to say to young growing minds or the 
slightest intention of writing for them. Instead there is a vigorous 
push for action, for raw, vivid, thrilling experiences, for moving, 
swarming life—and not always the living of remote yesterdays, but 
of today. We must add to this an intense demand to see the villain 
punished and the right supreme, a wholehearted and sweeping con- 
viction that white and black are the only colors in the moral 
spectrum. 

Perhaps these suggest in part as worthy adolescent standards 
as any we may shape. Would it be beyond the bounds of the toler- 
able for us to read and admire what we can of the books our 
charges themselves demand? We might in that way come to a 
mutual sharing, and persuade them to love noble literature as well 


as life. H.D.R. 


The reorganized Bookman, we are informed by its publicity 
man, has doubled its circulation in a very few months. The rapid 
growth has come about, we understand, not through 
advertising of the magazine, but through recommen- 
dations by its readers to their friends. 

The book publishers all declare that it is not the reviews which 
make sales. A book may have a “good press,” a success d’estime, 
and yet be a financial failure; but the book of which readers give 
enthusiastic reports to their friends soon becomes a best seller. 

The English Journal has, we are constantly told, been giving 
good service. Now, in order to give even better service to junior 
high school and college readers, the editor is incurring the consider- 
able expense of a separate college edition. A compensating increase 
in circulation is possible if all the satisfied readers of the Journal 
will recommend it to their friends, especially their friends teaching 
in junior high school or college. 

Do you find the Journal helpful? Have you any friends who 
should have it? 


Recommend It 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


“DEEP RIVER” WINS NATIONAL CONTESTS IN PLAY-WRIT- 
ING; WINNERS OF BIBLICAL AND ONE-ACT PLAYS 
NAMED; NEW CONTESTS ANNOUNCED 


The four national contests in play-writing conducted last year by the 
Drama League of America and the play department of Longmans, Green 
& Company have just ended. The awards were as follows: 


FULL-LENGTH PLAY 


First award: Deep River, by Ranson Rideout, 1609 Walnut St., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Second award: The Millionaire, by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, 957 
Madison Ave., New York City. 

Third award: Lights, by Kenneth Ellington, Asheville, N.C. 

Fourth award: The Gift of Signy, by Esther Shepherd, 362 Ward 
St., Seattle, Wash.; Aucassin and Nicollette, by Florence Evans, West 
Cornwall, Conn.; God Bless Our Home, by Reah Jackson Irian, Dermott, 
Ark.; The Prescription, by Adeline Demaree, 434 North Court St., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

BIBLICAL PLAYS 

First award: Pharaoh’s Daughter, by Professor and Mrs. Alison 
Gaw, of the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Second award: Ruth the Moabitess, by Shirley Torrence. 

Third award: The Making of a King, by Lindsey Barbee. 


EXPERIMENTAL ONE-ACT 

Fourth award: The Veil, The Carpenter, Judas, Kirjath Sepher. 

First award: Strings, by Raymond Knight, 1o Garden Terrace, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Second award: Roads, by Agnes Peterson, 1216 N. Normandie Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Third award: Spring Sluicing, by Alice Benson Ernst, 1224 Mill St., 
Eugene, Ore.; Conquered, by Jessie Ball, 163 Powell Place, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Under the Oak, by Douglas Wight, Sylvan, Wash. 

Fourth award: Mathematics, by David L. Hertz, Yale University 
Theater, New Haven, Conn.; The Mad Rector, by Helen Clare Nelson, 
2706 Broadway North, Seattle, Wash. 
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HISTORICAL PLAY 


First award: The Machine Age, by Esther Kelley, Western State 
College, Gunnison, Colo. 

Second award: Refuge, by R. W. Schmelzer, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N.H. 

Third award: For the Honor of the Lafittes, by Enid Fisher, New- 
comb College, New Orleans, La. 

The winning plays will be published by Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany. 

From Drama League headquarters the report comes that the state 
centers are unanimous in their demand for a continuation of the contests 
next year. Accordingly all will be continued except the historical. Under 
the new arrangement the Civic Repertory Theater of New York, under 
direction of Miss Eva LeGalliene, will have the option to produce the 
winning full-length play; the Orpheum Vaudeville Circuit will try out the 
one-act plays; and the Pilgrim Players will again undertake the biblical 
plays. All winning plays will again be published by Longmans, Green & 
Company. 


PARIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The Ecole de Bibliothecaires, or Paris Library School, as it is gen- 
erally called in English, is a school for training professional librarians 
which has been conducted in Paris by the American Library Association 
since the summer of 1923. 

The work of the school is carried on in French by a faculty which has 
been drawn, for the most part, from the United States and from France, 
but which, with regular teachers and visiting lecturers, has included rep- 
resentatives of twelve different countries. 


THE PERIODICALS 


The Frontier: A Magazine of the Northwest. Edited by Harold G. 
Merriam. November, 1927. What can the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast region do for itself in literary expression? What is the condition of 
its literature now? This is the first issue of an interesting magazine which 
is attempting to give a significant answer to those questions. It will be 
published in November, February, and May at the State University, Mis- 
soula, Montana. $1.00 a year; single copies, thirty-five cents. 
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The Effect of Having Studied a Foreign Language in High School on 
the Ability of College Freshmen to Use English Correctly. By Louis H. 
Limper. The Schcol Review, November, 1927. A study of the entering 
class at the Kansas State Agricultural College in 1925, comparing the 
English usage of the students who have studied a foreign language with 
those who have not. The superiority of those who had studied a foreign 
language two or more years over those who had not studied any foreign 
language was greater in most cases than the improvement made in a year 
of college rhetoric. As the study was made after a summer’s vacation and 
in most cases at least after a year of school with no classes in English, it is 
good evidence that this superiority is permanent. 

Improvement of the Speaking Voice. By Adrian M. Newens. The 
Journal of the National Education Association, December, 1927. Teach- 
ers should be given general instruction in voice cultivation because of 
their very great influence on their pupils. Speaking voices may be im- 
proved by listening to others, trying to imitate the pure full tones and 
avoiding the flat harsh ones, and by fixing attention on the auditive mem- 
ory of one’s own speech for a few seconds. Give each auditive vowel its 
due value in time and in fullness of tone; consonants are relatively un- 
important. And express pleasure and enthusiasm as faithfully as irri- 
tation. 

The Anglo-Saxon: Fall Number. Bulletin of Newberry College, 
Newberry, South Carolina. The subjunctive mood, so far from being on 
the verge of disappearance, functions today as vitally as it ever did in any 
other period of English history. 

The American Schoolmaster. Edited by Charles McKinney. Pub- 
lished by the Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, De- 
cember, 1927. This number of the American Schoolmaster is devoted to 
showing how material of the course of study in public and private schools 
can contribute to international understanding and good will. Complete 
bibliographies are included. Articles and letters from John Dewey and 
other significant national and international figures are part of this able 
number. It will be very valuable to teachers who believe in good will. 

Disraeli as Novelist. By Frank Swinnerton. The Yale Review, Janu- 
ary, 1928. Was Disraeli a politician who wrote novels, a quack, a seer, or 
a novelist who took the wrong turning? Disraeli himself says in his diary, 
“T have portrayed my active and real ambition in Vivian Grey, in Alroy 
my ideal ambition. The Psychological Romance [Contarini Fleming] is 
a development of my poetic character.” It was in his political novels, 
Coningsby, Sybil, Tancred, Lothair, and Endymion that he was un- 
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equaled. In them may be found nearly all Disraeli’s opinions, many of 
his convictions, a number of his wishes. They are not first-class novels; 
but if they are read as revelations of Disraeli’s personality, they will help 
us reconstruct his figure as statesman and as novelist. 

Conrad: Master on Sea and on Land. By John Macy. A Review. 
The Bookman, January, 1928. An intimate revelation of his character, 
his methods of work, his purposes, his disappointments, difficulties, and 
admiration for the work of other men. These show clearly that while he 
was the prose poet of the sea, his primary interest was in people. He par- 
ticularly objected to being considered a spinner of nautical yarns. “I 
don’t care for writing at all,” he said. “What interests me is creative 
work.” Action, truth, human nature, and the inner activities of his person 
engaged him at least as much as external circumstances. Certainly he is 
much more than a marine painter. One of our few trilingual masters, he 
makes it clear that he did not choose between French and English, that 
he did not master English, but that English mastered him. 

The High-School Library and the Development of Character. By 
Aniela Poray. School and Society, November 26, 1927. The librarian is 
particularly fitted in position and environment to give character training 
along with more professional duties. There is little of the classroom at- 
mosphere in the library; here readers and librarians meet on a common 
footing of demand and supply. Many agencies have been found effective 
for developing character in the author’s work at Northeastern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. Emphasis on library discipline is a continuous 
lesson in good citizenship. There is a student library staff organized into 
a class in library methods for which credit is given, and much energetic 
use of the dramatic club and school paper with stimulating exhibits on the 
library bulletin board; then there is a library pledge card which students 
are not required to sign; a musical hour once a month in the library at the 
end of the school day; and finally, a poetry contest to encourage expres- 
sion and appreciation. These avenues make the high school library a 
friendly place, inspiring through literature and developing character 
through sharing responsibility. 

The Amateur Spirit in English. By James Cloyd Bowman. The Eng- 
lish Leaflet, December, 1927. The delightful game of English is often 
spoiled by the injection of the professional spirit by the English teacher. 
Purism is a fetish. She is emphatic in her demands for mechanics and the 
empty grammatical sentence. She stops pupils in the middle of a sentence 
to conjugate a faulty verb or to spell a mispronounced word. Authors who 
have been acclaimed by the world for generations come to be thought of 
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as bullies. In this way the child’s love for literature is inhibited and lan- 
guage transformed into a stilted artificial stereotype. Opposed to this is 
the teacher who sees that literature is a living, growing thing and herself 
makes use in her classroom of informal colloquial idiom and of sparkling 
argot. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Mark Van Doren, now assistant professor of English at Columbia, 
editor of the new series “An American Bookshelf,” and literary editor of 
the Nation, is nationally known as poet and critic. He was trained at the 
University of Illinois and at Columbia, where he was given his Doctor’s 
degree in 1920. Two volumes of poetry, Spring Thunder and Other Poems 
and 7 P.M., and a third in preparation indicate his chief interest. Edwin 
Arlington Robinson is the last of four volumes of criticism. 

Bert Roller is now assistant professor of the teaching of English at 
George Peabody College for Teachers. He has done graduate work at 
Harvard, but both his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees were awarded 
from Peabody College. Experimental work in teaching children poetry 
has been his dominant interest. 

Wallace Rice has earned a living by writing and public speaking 
since 1889, and approaches the subject of speech as an observer since he 
compiled a phonetic alphabet at the age of twelve. He has written, com- 
piled, or edited more than a hundred books, including plays and pageants, 
lectured, made campaign speeches since 1884, been literary adviser to 
publishing houses for years, and so on. He was in the class of 1883, Har- 
vard College, and has an honorary degree of M.A. from Lake Forest 
College. 

Vera Elder is a graduate of Vassar College and of the Library School 
of the New York Public Library, now studying for her Master’s degree at 
the School of Library Service of Columbia University. She has been as- 
sistant in the New York Public Library, assistant in the office of the Su- 
pervisor of School Libraries, New York City, and librarian of Julia Rich- 
man High School. 

Helen S. Carpenter is a graduate of Vassar College and of the New 
York State Library School, also, now studying for her Master’s degree at 
the School of Library Service of Columbia University. She has been as- 
sistant in the New York Public Library, in charge of library, files, and 
research of the National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, and li- 
brarian in Julia Richman High School. 

Ruth Mary Weeks is well known in educational circles as teacher, 
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lecturer, and author. She has recently become head of the department of 
English of the new Paseo High School of Kansas City, Missouri, follow- 
ing eleven years on the faculty of the Kansas City Junior College. Dur- 
ing the summer sessions she has lectured at the University of California, 
at Pittsburg, and at Michigan. Her papers have appeared in the Educa- 
tional Review, the Atlantic Monthly, and the English Journal. Among 
her books are: The People’s School, A Study in Vocational Education, 
Socializing the Three R’s, and Primary Number Projects. 

Edward Harlan Webster has recently been elected Director of Eng- 
lish in the College of Education of Montclair, New Jersey. In his wide 
experience he has been head of the department of English of Technical 
High School, Springfield, Massachusetts, head of the School of Educa- 
tion at Cleveland, demonstration teacher at Teachers College, and head 
of the department of English of the Mount Pleasant Normal College, 
Michigan. He is co-author with Dora V. Smith of Teaching English in 
the Junior High School. 

Lillian Foster Collins has taught English and the drama in the Cleve- 
land Public Schools since her graduation from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. She is now directing the children’s theater at the Thomas Jefferson 
School and actively working with local amateur and semi-professional 
groups. 

Mary J. Ainsworth is carrying out such projects as she describes in 
her article in the consolidated school at Scranton, Iowa. 

Emily Hanson Obear is now teaching English in the Walton High 
School, New York City. She served as secretary-treasurer of the New 
York Association of Teachers of English for two years. Allyn & Bacon 
will soon publish a volume of short stories for junior high schools which 


she edited for their series. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


Ralph L. Henry is assistant professor of English at Miami Universi- 
ty, Oxford, Ohio. He has had experience as a journalist on the Northfield 
News (Minnesota), and as a high school instructor and principal. 

R. L. Ramsay is professor of English at the University of Missouri. 
He is the editor of Short Stories of America. 

Raymond F. Howes is an instructor in English in Washington Uni- 


versity, St. Louis. 
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TEN YEARS AFTER 


The first edition of Dr. Thomas’s The Teaching of English in the 
Secondary School* was published in 1917. It is reassuring to find that, 
while in the revised edition the author has taken account of recent devel- 
opments, he still holds to be true those general principles governing the 
selection of material for high-school English courses and the methods to 
be employed which he enunciated ten years ago. The book is still poised 
and serene; and for a treatise so comprehensive in its scope still pre- 
eminent in the field. 

Because of the inclusion of questions and interpretative comment and 
of comprehensive bibliographies for each chapter, Dr. Thomas’ book 
should more than ever be the vade mecum of every English teacher. 
These additions have also made the work more useful as a text for exten- 
sion courses in English teaching. Especially valuable is the new material 
in chapter i, on “General Problems and Objectives,” with its emphasis on 
the psychological aspects of language. There is also new material in the 
chapter on “Articulation,” including an enlarged list of conference topics 
for articulation committees. Chapters on “Spelling” and on “Scales and 
Measures” have been added. The former takes account of the new knowl- 
edge of spelling difficulties. The latter is probably too temperate to please 
either the measurement experts or the measurement imperts. It is de- 
signed to give information rather than advice. 

The only other additions at once apparent in the body of the book 
are a short section on free verse, one on the symposium as a possible sub- 
stitute for the debate, and an extension of remarks and quotations on the 
adjustment of the English curriculum to commercial and technical groups. 
In the new appendix there is material on library instruction, a list of 
books for supplementary reading, and a list of published courses of study, 
state and city. There is included again the author’s splendid collection of 
theme topics, 1,079 of them. It is surprising how fresh and stimulating 
they still sound, even to one who has been prigging from the list for ten 
years. 

One could wish that Dr. Thomas had given more than twenty-five of 
his six hundred pages specifically to written composition. He is worth 


* The Teaching of English in the Secondary School. Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. By Charles Swain Thomas. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 604. 
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reading at greater length on this subject, especially on the creative writ- 
ing side. Since some composition textbooks are included in his bibliog- 
raphy, it seems too bad that such superior texts as Hitchcock, Tanner, 
Williams and Tressler, Davis, Law, and Cook are omitted. Only one of 
the several manuals of composition and usage is mentioned. 

But, in general, the fulness of treatment as well as the wisdom and 
sincerity of the whole book make any adverse comment seem merely cap- 
tious. By the way, a line-by-line comparison of the two editions provides 
not the least illuminating of the lessons the book affords. Dr. Thomas’s 
style—rare enough among English teachers—has always been marked by 
clarity and grace. The substitution of a more exact adjective, the choice 
of a more telling verb, the reordering of a sentence in the direction of 
simplicity and compactness—changes of this sort on almost every page 
furnish examples of careful editing which should result in a demand for 
the 1917 as well as the 1927 edition. 

J. M. Sprnninc 


West ScHoor 
ROCHESTER 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE 


Literature in the Junior High School,’ written by Emma Bolenius 
and illustrated by Mabel Betsy Hill, presents for the junior high school 
child a purposeful, psychological approach to literature. Books I and II 
include all traditional material, besides much information that is partic- 
ularly interesting and timely for boys and girls of the seventh and eighth 
school years. The spread of material covers twelve major interests. Un- 
der each main head of material there are copious selections for pleasure 
reading, and a differentiated reading for study. These selections include 
prose and poetry by both classical and modern writers. 

At the beginning of each book the readings are charted into ten 
groups, a group for each month in which a definite objective is stressed. 
There is enough repetition and drill to insure the formation of correct 
reading habits. The skills emphasized are: 


To visualize what is read, 

To get the central idea and main points, 
To read for essential details, 

To get a personal reaction in reading, 
To see the author’s purpose, 

To draw conclusions from reading. 


* Literature in the Junior High School. By Emma Miller Bolenius. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926. 
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They are stressed by motivation, by topics for discussion, by tests of 
choice, by completion tests, and by prpjects. The material is so arranged 
as to produce a gradual growth of understanding and appreciation. 

During the first month of the seventh school year the child reads a 
number of such selections as “The First Club Meeting” by Abbie Far- 
well Brown, or the poem by Bret Harte entitled “What the Chimney 
Sang.” Between the title and the selection Miss Bolenius places a chatty 
little comment in which she suggests a point of view. She suggests, for 
example, that the child make pictures of the people in the club, and she 
helps by outlining a bit of what may be found between the lines. At the 
end of the story are tests to discover whether or not the child has visual- 
ized. Sketches and pictures throughout the books give a stimulus to 
visualizing. 

For pupils who can do more than “just get along” there are additional 
incentives: tests to measure observation and associations in the first read- 
ing; provision to insure search for a plan to the story by a second read- 
ing; a reinterpretation of the same material in terms of a new situation. 
In some instances suggestions are given for oral or written compositions. 
After nearly every selection there are carefully compiled and motivated 
library readings of both pleasure and study types. 

Incidental to appreciation of literature, the child gains training in in- 
terpreting such common devices as maps, graphs, and tabulations. There 
are hints helpful in efficient memorizing, problems that involve a use of 
the dictionary, projects that simplify the use of the library. 

Mechanically, the books are bound attractively, and are printed in 
such manner as to be least trying to the eyes of the reader. Their out- 
standing feature, however, is in content. The high spots are: realization 
of definite aims by gradual development; wealth of material for varying 
interests and varying abilities; and self-directing helps that show the 
child how to undertake his own education. 


KATHERINE E. WHEELING 


New York StTaTE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
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IN BRIEFER REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL 


My Heart and My Flesh. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. New York: Viking 

Press, 1927. Pp. 300. 

The story of Theodosia Bell, decadent Kentucky gentlewoman—the loss of 
her lover and her life in the town, her rebirth and the struggle against intoler- 
able social distress and pain; last, her resurrection in the quiet sober farm lands 
with the noble poetry of rural speech. Of their love Caleb said, “It’ll go, maybe, and 
we'll never know what way it went. Between two summers and it'll be gone.” 
Deeper, singing more with the convulsive thrill of hidden living than the Time of 
Man, it is subtler, a book of the people, but for the understanding few. 


Something about Eve: A Comedy of Fig Leaves. By James Branch Cabell. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 1927. Pp. 364. $2.50. 


Admirers of the only important romanticist writing in America will not expect 
to find newness of plot or treatment in additions to the nineteen volumes he has pro- 
duced. Rather in this intriguing story of Gerald Musgrave’s manhood journeyings 
a summing up of all Cabell has done—in philosophy, in ancient and medieval his- 
tory, in sweetly ironic commentary upon the chivalric code of Old Virginia. In its 
jeweled narrative appear among a host of noble shades Frangois Villon, Satan, Odys- 
seus, Tannhauser, Nero, that noble charger, the Silver Stallion, and Eve—seductive, 
capricious Eve, eternal lodestar of the universe. 


Love in Chartres. By Nathan Asch. New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 
1927. Pp. 240. $2.50. 
A beautiful love story of two young Americans in France. In their companion- 
ate union sweetly and deeply solemnized without church or state there are overtones 
of sadness too little found in marriage by the book. 


The American Songbag. By Carl Sandburg. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

Co., 1927. Pp. 495. $7.50. 

Like every book he has given us, this rich Songbag has come out of the unex- 
ampled person of Sandburg—unique, lofty, human, agrip with the beautiful divine 
commonness of the run of men. To say that it is an annotated collection of 280 
songs, ballads, and ditties, with complete harmonization, brought together here from 
all America, many of them in print for the first time, and ranging through all the 
drama of life—minstrel songs, love tales, jail songs, cowboy ballads, work songs of 
every description, hobo songs, sailor shanties, and a dozen other categories is only 
to touch the surface. True to the man himself it is salty with genuine Americanism, 
a book to chant and grow with. 


The Shadow Eros. By Henry Chester Tracy. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 


1927. Pp. 98. 
Here is Ariel in prose warm and light as the early morning sun and intimate as 
rain. An original fairy tale of the open for imaginative grownups. 
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Face Value. By J. L. Campbell. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 

335. $2.50. 

The vivid story of a little Paris orphan, Serge English, of his birth in a bawdy- 
house and slow climb out of the mire to the light. 

The Aristocratic Miss Brewster. By Joseph C. Lincoln. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1927. Pp. 404. $2.00. 

A romance of the last of one of the “first families” of Main Street, of her ven- 
ture in business, and the triumphant love of Captain David. A typical Lincoln novel. 
That Man Heine. A Biography by Lewis Browne, with the collaboration of 

Elsa Weihl. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 420. 

The fascinating life-story of the son of a poor Jewish shopekeeper who became 
the most brilliant rebel poet Germany has given the world. To enjoy this colorful 
drama one need not have read Heine. But one must love life on the heights and in 
the depths and have human sympathy for the divine madness of genius. 

Shelley: His Life and Work. Vol. land II. By Walter Edwin Peck. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 532 and 490, respectively. $12.50. 

A massive scholarly work written out of a lifetime of study, travel, and affec- 
tionate understanding. It stands as the most inclusive, definitive, and authoritative 
statement now available for the student and general reader. It is based on all the 
known sources, including some recently discovered and unpublished Shelleyana. 
Robert Frost: A Study in Sensibility and Common Sense. By Gorham B. 

Munson. New York: Doran, 1927. Pp. 135. $2.00. 

A brief but adequate informational biography written with keen sympathy and 
sufficient restraint. One of the fine “Murray Hill Series.” 

America. By Hendrik Van Loon. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927. Pp. 

470. $5.00. 

Glorious history from a modern liberal viewpoint. Excellent as a reference 
book for the American literature class. 

Selected Prejudices. By H. L. Mencken. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. 

Pp. 165. $2.50. 

With slight changes a collection from the first five volumes of Prejudices. The 
fine essays on Conrad, Beethoven, and Poe are here with much other pure salt. 
World-Friendship. By Evaline Dowling. Bibliographies edited by Jasmine 

Britton and Grace Lefler. Committee on World Friendship, Los Angeles 

City School District, June, 1927. Pp. 167. 

How can teachers, so vulnerably situated when our jingos shout their hoarse 
pseudo-patriotism, carry on an able offensive in behalf of world-peace? This fine 
little booklet gives an answer from the teachers of the Los Angeles Public Schools 
and their able superintendent Dr. Susan M. Dorsey. The ammunition is all here— 
program, devices, references, and a notable collection of literature on peace educa- 
tion. Every earnest teacher should have a copy of this splendid manual. 

Girls Who Did. By Helen Ferris. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 

308. $2.50. 

The vocational history of nineteen successful women of today written for high- 
school girls. 
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Porgy—A Dramatization by Dorothy and Du-Bose Heyward. New York: 

Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927. Pp. 203. 

All who acclaimed the everlasting struggle of man to live and find his mate in 
Porgy when they first met him in the novel, and who have not seen him on the 
stage, will wish to meet him again in this jewel of a play, gloriously made from the 
squalor of southern niggertowns. 

Plays for Three Players. By Charles Rann Kennedy. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 183. $2.50. 

“The Chastening,” of the childhood of Christ and of all children, “The Ad- 
miral,” a play for adventurers setting forth the price and the profit of discovering 
new worlds, and “The Salutation,” a drama of Dante and Beatrice for lovers giving 
the immortal meaning of a smile. All were written to be played by the author and 
two women, Edith Wynne Matthison and Margaret Gage. 

Byron. By Albert Brecknock. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 279. 

A good, old fashioned biography for those who were too much shocked by Glo- 
rious Apollo. 

Kit O’Brien. By Edgar Lee Masters. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927. 

Pp. 288. $2.50. 

Kit, a slightly older and slightly less disreputable Huck Finn, tells the story. 
Master’s indignation at hypocrisy, intolerance, and too much government mars the 
artistry but George Montgomery and Judith Siddon are real characters. 

Black Stream. By Nathalie Sedgwick Colby. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

Co., 1927. Pp. 314. $2.50. 

Dr. Farrady, a prosperous metropolitan physician, appears here as another, 
slightly different Dr. Arrowsmith, slowly drained of life by the woman he married, 
her children, and the social whirl that caught them all. 

Hurdy-Gurdy on Olympus. By Berton Braley. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co., 1927. $2.00. 

Berton Braley’s poems are intensely human, and some of them have interesting 
rhythms and ingenious rhymes. Wholesome but the work of talent, not genius. 
Juan and Juanita. By Frances Courtenay Baylor. With Illustrations by Gus- 

taf Tenggren. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 300. $0.80. 

The true adventure story of two Mexican children captured by the Comanches. 
It is a simple but stirring tale written for the junior high school. 

Under the Sun. By Dane Coolidge. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. 

Pp. 294. $2.00. 

Another Wild West story of frontier days: Indian fights, warrior maids, ro- 
mance in the desert, and the traditional “fade-out.” 

Big Lake: A Tragedy in Two Parts. By Lynn Riggs. Foreword by Barrett H. 

Clark. New York: Samuel French, 1927. Pp. 81. $1.25. 


Tense folk drama from primitive Arkansas. The lines sing with the rhythms of 
native idiom. Suitable for the little theater or college. Twelve characters. 
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TEACHING 


A Life of William Shakespeare. By Joseph Quincy Adams. Students’ Edition. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 561. $2.00. 

An excellent college text or handbook for the general reader. It embodies the 
results of recent research but neither supports nor advances bare hypothesis. 

John Galsworthy as a Dramatic Artist. By R. H. Coats. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 240. $1.50. 

A monograph based upon careful study of a mountainous heap of massed de- 
tail. The method is the tabulation of numbers, situations, and persons, with conclu- 
sions and summaries. It is a valuable analysis that will undoubtedly be made use of 
by scholars, critics, and students of the great English dramatist, but it is in very 
slight degree interpretative for the more general reader. 

Children’s Theaters and Plays. By Constance D’Arcy Mackay. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co., 1927. $3.50. 

This practical “notebook” deals with the art of children’s play as it is practiced 
here and in Europe. “Writing and Producing a Children’s Play,” “Church, School, 
and Outdoor Plays,” “School Festivals,” and the effect of moving pictures on the 
marionette theater are the more significant chapter headings. It is written with en- 
thusiasm and wide knowledge, and will be of great value to teachers and coaches as 
well as directors of children’s theaters. 

Stone Narrative Reading Tests. By Clarence R. Stone and Annette Buehr- 
mann. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co. 

For measuring rate and comprehension in Grades IV through IX. 


Courses in English for Junior High Schools. University of Iowa Extension 
Bulletin No. 147, May 1, 1926. College of Education Series No. 22. Pub- 
lished by the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Courses in English for Senior High Schools. University of Iowa Extension 
Bulletin No. 149, June 1, 1926. College of Education Series No. 23. Pub- 
lished by the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


College: What’s the Use? By Herbert E. Hawkes. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1927. Pp. 14. $2.00. 
A vigorous, popular answer to the old question, “What’s the good of college?” 
Written for high-school Seniors, college Freshmen, parents, and alumni. 
How to Succeed in College. By William F. Book. Baltimore, Maryland: 
Warwick & York, Inc., 1927. Pp. 192. 
A rational, scientific approach to the study problem, not only in our colleges, 
but everywhere. The author is a trained psychologist; he found first “how students 


do their work.” Then he set up improved methods and tested them. They are here 
for teacher and student. 


The Changing College. By Ernest Hatch Wilkins. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 132. 


Nine papers on significant aspects of college life by the President of Oberlin 
College, formerly dean at the University of Chicago. 
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TEXTS AND READINGS 


New Practical English for High Schools, Second Course. By William Dodge 
Lewis and James Fleming Hosic. New York: American Book Co., 1927. ¥ 
Pp. 544. 
The same sound workmanship which made the earlier First Course one of the 
great secondary texts of the country is in evidence on every page of this book. Eng- 
lish is for use, urge the authors, and the way to gain facility in English is to work j 
with it—not discuss theory; speaking, reading, and writing are reciprocal processes 
and should be practiced together; and the best models come from good contemporary 
usage. Every point in the questionnaire sent out by the Committee on the Place of 
English in American Life is covered in the body of the text. 


Descriptive and Narrative Writing. By Lawrence H. Conrad. With an Edi- 
torial Introduction by Robert Morss Lovett. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1927. Pp. 280. $2.00. 


A vigorous new college text that cuts away from outworn tradition. p 
The Newspaper Club. By H. F. Harrington and Evaline Harrington. New tc 
York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1927. Pp. 366. $1.68. of 
An excellent handbook for the junior and senior high school class in journalism, la 
the newspaper club, or for individual study by the staff. Special separate exercise 
sheets are available. el 
The Gateway to English. Part IV, Style in Composition. By H. A. Treble and it 
G. H. Vallins. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, gr 
1927. Pp. 224. $1.25. 
A text widely used in England. In its six sections attention is given vocabulary, eli 
idiom, figures of speech, style, appreciation, précis and paraphrase, the technique of ° 
verse, and historical study. There is an appendix of model examination tests. g 
Living English, Books I and II. By Howard R. Driggs. Lincoln, Nebraska: ’ 
University Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 328 and 405, respectively. in 
Based upon the activities and interests of the junior high school child, these tal 
books are intended to function as normal life-experiences, helping the learner to dis- fai 
cover something valuable to say and giving guidance in saying it, in fixing habits of An 
correct usage, skills in speech, and inspiring an appreciation for choice and effective 
language. Much practical exercise and drill material is included, graded according to 
the results of a national survey. of 
no\ 
alt] 
THREE HELPS FOR HIGH SCHOOL Good News to Moe Book Test Users 
ENGLISH Lay on hag The first set of Moe Book Tests met such a wide nar 
By MIGNON_WRIGH demand that a second hundred had to be printed, cover- | 
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